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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——~@——. 
RESIDENT McKINLEY sent his annual Message to 
Congress on the 6th inst..—an exceedingly wordy docu- 
ment filling more than ten columns of type, and conclusive only 
en one point, that the writer recommends the annexation of 
Hawaii. He considers the currency the most pressing question 
for the United States, but proposes no definite course. He 
hopes that, although negotiations with Great Britain about 
silver have failed, negotiations with other Governments may 
succeed, but holds that “the evil of the present system is 
found in the great cost to the Government of maintaining 
on the parity of gold the different forms of money.” He 
therefore recommends that when the receipts suffice to pay 
the expenses of the Government, “United States notes 
when redeemed shall only be paid out in exchange for 
gold,” his idea being to prevent the depletion of the stock 
of that metal. “ The Government should be relieved of the 
burden of providing the gold required for exchanges and 
export.” This is satisfactory to sound financiers, and would, 
if carried out, make gold the real standard; but as it 
i3 made dependent upon the re-establishment of a Budget 
equilibrium it has absolutely no meaning unless fresh 
taxation is imposed, the present deficit amounting to 
£1,800,000 a month. The present system, under which 
enormous sums in paper purchased with silver may sud- 
denly be presented at the Treasury for gold, and the 
Government compelled to buy the gold with interest- 
bearing bonds, is, therefore, to continue indefinitely, the 
Senate refusing to remedy the deficit until silver is restored 
to its old ratio of fifteen to one. Mr. McKinley, in truth, 
has not the political nerve to take an initiative either for 
gold or silver. 








The President’s Message about Cuba is almost equally 
vague. He believes, apparently, that heaven has instituted 
® special code of morality for the United States, and 
says that “by our code of morality annexation would be a 
criminal aggression,” which is considered in Spain very 
tatisfactory. But he also says that General Weyler’s policy 
was “not civilised warfare but extermination,” that his 
“ brutal orders inflamed the American mind and shocked the 
civilised world,” and that although time must be given to 
Spain to carry out her new professions, “the sincerity of 
which I will not impugn,” indefinite time cannot be conceded. 
A recognition of belligerency would do little good now, but 
“should that step hereafter be deemed wise, as a matter of 
right and duty the Executive will take it.” The President, 
in fact, throughout treats Spain as an inferior Power, and 
though the Cabinet of Madrid affects to treat his assurances 
a8 sufficient, the people are irritated, and the Carlists 
found new hopes upon the irritation. It is difficult, indeed, 
to see in the Message any indication that the Union is under 








Strong guidance, or that its Executive has any } olicy except | where the Propaganda Fathers are in ecstasy at the prompt 





that the President shall not be “ dictator” on all questions of 
foreign policy. The Constitution leaves it a veto in such 
matters, but it is resolved to claim at least a share in the 
initiative. 


The new Premier of Cisleithan Austria, Baron Gautsch, 
has not as yet achieved any success. He has restored order 
in Prague and other towns of Bohemia, where disturbances 
had assumed alarming proportions, by filling them with troops, 
who are reported to have acted with great severity. Rioters, if 
notsabred on the spot, are in fact sent before military Tribunals, 
which condemn them at once either to death or rigorous im- 
prisonment, and external order has therefore been restored. 
The Germans in Parliament refuse, however, all compro- 
mise unless the decree about languages is rescinded, and the 
time for a renewal of the Ausgleich with Hungary has 
expired. The Hungarian Parliament has therefore been 
asked to grant a six months’ extension, which will be met, if 
passed, on the Austrian side by an emergency decree of the 
Emperor, which is, it is maintained, constitutional. Herr 
Kossuth’s party in Buda Pesth, however, threaten to obstruct 
any such Bill, and if they succeed in retarding it ‘the two 
halves of the Monarchy will constitute separate kingdoms. 
A modus vivendi will doubtless be found, as the Army is 
obedient and the Emperor powerful over opinion; but it 
should be noticed that the Slavs everywhere are savage with 
the North Germans, and suspect them of willingness to break 
up the Empire. The danger is clearly not over, and the 
policy which Count Goluchowski will press upon his master 
is not known. 


The German Emperor is evidently quite serious in his 
designs on China. Not only has he “staked his only 
brother,” a fact of which he is evidently proud, and called for 
volunteers from the Army to swell the force of Marines in the 
Far East, but he has made some underground arrangement 
with Russia. He originally, as we all know, claimed and occu- 
pied Kiao-chow in the Shantung Peninsula, but this arrange- 
ment carried him so far north that it displeased the Asiatic 
Department of the Russian Foreign Office,—which, in practice, 
is as independent as our India Office. A hint was given, 
and it is now affirmed that the Emperor is to leave Kiao-chow, 
but is to receive, besides his indemnities, his cathedral, and 
the rest of the things he has asked for, the inlet of Samsah 
in the province of Fuhkien, which is sheltered by islands 
at its mouth, just fitted for Krupp batteries, and will be an 
admirable base for dominance over the coast of Central China. 
It is not quite south enough to interfere with us, but it is 
a formidable menace to Formosa. The Emperor, therefore, 
triumphs all along the line, though there is a possible 
danger ahead of him, and of Europe generally, which we 
have endeavoured to point out elsewhere, and which is in no 
way diminished, if the danger proves real, by the change of 
base. 


The German Emperor is really very clever, and knows his 
people a good deal better than newspaper correspondents 
do. His adroitness in dictating terms to Hayti and China, 
both feeble Powers against which he had a case just at the 
moment when his Naval Bill was under discussion, has 
developed such a fever of patriotism, that the Bill will probably 
pass. The Catholics of the Centre, whose vote is indis- 
pensable to defeat it, are obviously shaky, and the moderate 
Radicals are afraid of their constituents. The Centre men 
have been bribed, some say, by a promise of the readmission 
of the Jesuita; but Catholic Bishops do not love Jesuits, and 
it is more probable that a hint has been given from Rome, 
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protection accorded to their Mission. The Radicals, like 
the Conservatives, have a sweet tooth for empire, though 
they fear taxation; and Herr Richter, though his speech of 
Tnesday against absolutism was a success, talks over the 
‘head of the village voter. The Emperor, it seems clear, will 
‘have his way, and will probably now think of something new; 
perhaps purchase Patagonia, which is full of minerals and 
rather far off for Washington to shelter it under the Monroe 
doctrine. We congratulate France, which gains a fresh 
respite with every development of her enemy’s transmarine 
activity. 


The Dreyfus case has been brought forward formally in 
both the French Chambers, and in both the Government has 
taken up the same attitude. “There is,” the Ministry declares, 
“no Dreyfus case.” In other words, the Ministers, who, of 
course, know all the withheld facts, declare that the accused 
officer was guilty, and that they could prove it to all men’s 
satisfaction but for certain patriotic considerations,—a state- 
ment which we observe with interest was repeated to an 
agent of the Pall Mall Gazette by M. Goron, wh? at the time 
of the trial was at the head of the Detective Department in 
Paris. General Billot, the Minister of War, who has, of 
course, made a special examination of all the facts, went the 
length of saying in the Chamber, “On my soul and conscience 
as a soldier, and as head of the Army,I consider Dreyfus 
guilty.” The Chamber, deeply impressed, adopted by 484 
votes to 18 an Order of the Day declaring that it “respected 
the authority of a judgment delivered.” The declarations 
were repeated by the Government in the Senate, where, how- 
ever, debate turned principally on the side-issue of M. 
Scheurer-Kestner’s good faith in regard to some documents 
which he had shown to a Minister but had not read to him, 
and the Senate unanimously voted approval. These votes 
ought to end the scandal, but it will rage again round the 
trial of Major Esterhazy, whom General Billot evidently 
thinks guilty of an offence—iise patrie apparently—but not 
of M. Dreyfus’s treason. 


The interesting point for foreigners, the reason for the 
official refusal to publish the document which really secured 
the verdict against Captain Dreyfus, is not cleared up. No 
one denies the existence of this document, and it is remark- 
able that of the many Frenchmen to whom it has been shown 
no one doubts that its total suppression is indispensable for 
political reasons. What, then, is the danger foreseen ? 
There is absolutely no evidence, except the unanimity of 
Frenchmen, to justify such a suggestion, but it is curious 
that there is one—nearly impossible, but not quite—which 
would explain all the facts together. Suppose, for a moment, 
that Dreyfus is guilty, but that he sold his information not 
to Germany, but to Russia. That Power might very well 
want to know accurately whether France was really preparing 
for war; yet to say that her agents bought Dreyfus might 
cause an explosion of French feeling which would dissolve 
the Alliance and place France in the greatest danger. The 
necessity, therefore, of secrecy as to Captain Dreyfus’s actual 
crime would be acknowledged by every Frenchman. The 
whole story is a curious bit of evidence that diplomacy may 
still conceal, and conceal successfully, great secrets. 


We publish elsewhere an account of the present position of 
Italian politics which will, we believe, give our readers some 
enlightenment. The keys to the present confusion in that 
country are, we believe, that the Radical party can hardly 
govern without reversing foreign policy and quarrelling with 
the Monarchy; that the Conservative party cannot govern 
securely while the mass of clerical Conservatives stand 
sullenly aloof; and that the taxation, partly from waste and 
partly from corruption in collecting the revenue, is far too 
heavy. If good finance could be securely established, the 
interest on the Debt could be lowered by 25 per cent., and 
Italy made visibly a solvent State. There is a possibility 
that an entirely new man, Signor Prinetti, whom the Premier 
has just allowed to resign the portfolio of Public Works, 
as being too honest to be borne, sees this position, and sees, 
too, that a modus vivendi between the Clericals and the Con- 
servatives, though impossible for the moment, may in a not 
distant future become practicable. The Italian people, as a 
people, are wanting no party, but to be wisely governed. 





The Birmingham Daily Post of Thursday publishes . 
startling rumour of Cabinet changes. Lord Elgin ig to 
come home and be replaced in the Indian Viceroyalty by 
Lord George Hamilton; while Lord Lansdowne is to go to 
the India Office. This leaves the War Office vacant, and that 
post is to be filled by “a man specially skilled in businegs 
concerns,” owing to the need for a thorough reorganisation 
of both the War Office and Horse Guards on business lines, 
We wish we could believe that this pointed to the assumption 
by Mr. Chamberlain of the duties of Secretary of State for 
War. We do not deny that Mr. Chamberlain has done 
excellent work at the Colonial Office, and that the presence of 
his vigilant and vigorous personality there has been most, 
useful. At the same time, we feel that the state of the Army 
is the vital problem of the day, and we should like to see the 
matter taken in hand by a Minister of courage and deter. 
mination, and a Minister who knows how to handle men and 
can speak with the authority and prestige which alone can 
overawe the helpless officialism of the War Office. Mr. 
Chamberlain might really give us a sound Army, not merely 
patch up an unsound one. We fear, however, the rumour ig 
too good to be true; nor can we deny Mr. Chamberlain the 
right to stay in an office the work of which interests him 
keenly. Still, to give the nation an efficient Army would be 
a great and patriotic work; and unless either Mr. Balfour or 
Mr. Chamberlain goes to the War Office we shall have 
nothing but cobbler’s work. 


At a meeting of the General Committee of the Nationa} 
Liberal Federation—the Liberal party ‘“ machine ”—held at 
Derby on Tuesday, first manhood suffrage and then female 
suffrage was adopted as the chief plank in the party plat- 
form. We have dealt elsewhere with the effects that the 
Derby programme is likely to have on the party—effects, if 
we mistake not, even more disastrous than those produced by 
its Newcastle predecessor—and will only point out here that 
the declaration in favour of universal suffrage—z.e,, the vote: 
for all adult men and all adult women—is not one which 
can be ignored or represented as of no importance. The 
National Liberal Federation is the official organ of the party, 
and, what is more, of the rank-and-file of the party, and 
not, like the Whips’ office, the mere bureau of the leaders, 
or like the National Liberal Club, a social caucus. As we have 
said elsewhere, the new departure will not only greatly 
annoy and embarrass Sir William Harcourt and most of his 
Front Bench colleagues, but will enrage the Irish. It will 
also drive a large section of the Liberal voters into mutiny. 
These facts will necessitate its withdrawal. But withdrawal 
will send the women’s suffrage people into a fury. From the 
party point of view the thing is a terrible mess, and ought 
never to have happened. Clearly the Home-rule party wants 
another Schnadhorst. 


The War Office is like a glacier. It does move, though 
very slowly. Evidence of this fact is to be found in the speech 
delivered by Lord Lansdowne in Edinburgh on Thursday. 
With Lord Lansdowne’s defence of the status quo we will 
not deal, for he virtually admitted that it will have to give 
way to new arrangements. He is going to consider what force 
we want for India and the Colonies, and what for home use, 
and see that we get it, for we have not got it now. In order 
to get this, he proposes to do two things,—to alter the organi- 
sation of the Army, and to change the conditions of service for 
thesoldier. Instead of the battalions being grouped into twos 
they are to be grouped in fours after the manner of the Rifles 
and the Rifle Brigade. We refrain from comment on 
this proposal till we see the plan in detail, though it looks 
perilously like a fresh assault on regimental esprit de corps. 
Next a certain number of Reserve men are to have extra 
pay, and to become liable for active service without a general 
calling out of the Reserve. They will, in fact, be soldiers 
on very long leave. Finally, when a battalion which should 
be at home is ordered abroad a depot battalion is to be 
formed. As to the terms of service, Lord Lansdowne pro- 
poses to take boys as boys, and with our eyes open,—that 1s, 
to enlist them as boys, return them as boys, and pay them as 
boys. That is excellent. Next, the stoppages are to be 
abolished, and the full private is to get his clear shilling 4 
day. Then that curse of the system, deferred pay, is to be 
abolished, or at any rate greatly reduced; and men are to be 
allowed, if they like, to enlist for twenty-one years with the 
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colours. Elasticity of terms is, in fact, to be the order of 
the day, and an experiment is to be made in enlisting for 
a three years’ trial of Army life, We cannot say that Lord 
Lansdowne promises all, or anything like all, that is neces- 
gary; but it is a great advance, and by next March we should 
not be surprised if the War Office had adopted all, or nearly 
all, Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposals. 


Mr. Asquith, speaking at Glasgow on Monday, virtually 
withdrew the charge of breach of faith in regard to Chitral. 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, speaking at Glasgow a few nights 
before—his speech was, practically, not reported in the London 
papers though it was a very able one—challenged Mr. Asquith 
to speak out on the accusation of bad faith. Mr. Asquith’s 
reply was that he and his colleagues had not used the phrase 
to cast any imputation on the honour of Ministers. ‘It was 
not in that sense, it was not with that object that Mr, John 
Morley and he and others had spoken of a breach of faith.” 
In other words, the charge of breach of faith had been used 
ina purely Pickwickian sense. We trust that the matter will 
end here. The Opposition were most unwise to start so 
ridiculous a hare, and Mr, Asquith was well advised to 
suggest that the incident should now close. 


At York on Tuesday Lord Rosebery made a lively and 
amusing speech to the York Gimeracks, a sporting club- 
His advice to those about to go on the Turf was, “ Don’t.” 
The apprenticeship is exceedingly expensive, the pursuit is too 
engrossing for any one with anything else to do, and the 
rewards, compared with the disappointments, “stand in the 
relation of, at the most, 1 per cent.” arly in life Lord 
Rosebery determined to win the Derby. He won it after a 
quarter of a century’s striving, with the result that he was 
attacked with the utmost violence for owning racehorses at 
all. “I then made the discovery, which came to me too late 
in life, that what was veniai and innocent in the other officers 
of the Government—in the Secretary of State and the 
President of the Council—was criminal in the First 
Lord of the Treasury.” After depicting his miseries as 
a racing Premier, Lord Rosebery gave a very charming 
quotation from Harriet, Lady Ashburton’s Memoirs :—“ If I 
were to begin life again I should go on the Turf merely to 
get friends. They seem to me to be the only people who 
really hold together. I do not know why. It may be that 
each man knows something that would hang the other, but 
the effect is delightful and most peculiar.” If that was the 
cause of Turf friendship, the effect, said Lord Rosebery, 
would be most peculiar; but he was perfectly certain that 
this was not the real basis of Turf friendship. “I know 
nothing that would hang any of those I have known on the 
Turf, and Iam quite sure that if anybody on the Turf, or off, 
had known anything that would hang me about three years 
ago, I should not be alive at this moment.” Altogether the 
speech was a most amusing one. The real attraction of the 
Turf was, he ended, the desire to own “the horse of the 
century,”—the collector’s mania, in fact. 


It was announced on Saturday last that the Conference in 
the engineering dispute had come toan end. The Employers’ 
Federation made a series of final proposals to the repre- 
sentatives of the men, and these last, though opposed to the 
proposals, decided to submit them to a ballot of the 
members of the Union, which is to take place on Monday 
next. The proposals of the masters are said by the men to 
deny the right of collective bargaining, but we cannot say 
that this seems to us to be so. The masters declare that they 
must be free (1) to employ Union or non-Union men; (2) to 
arrange for piecework with Union or non-Union men, and at 
4 price agreed with the worker; (3) to pay the worker accord- 
ing to his ability,—i.e., to keep on old or partially invalided 
men at lower rates than those of able-bodied workmen; and 
(4) to determine the conditions under which machine-tools 
shall be worked. In addition, the Federation employers 
Propose to settle disputes in the first place by a conference 
between the employer and a deputation of the workmen. 
“Only the local Associations of employers will negotiate 
with the Trade-Union officials.’ The ultimate appeal is to 
be a conference between the Central Union and the Central 
Federation of masters. These proposals are, of course, 





drastic, and we fear they may have been urged by the 
employers without sufficient tact and without that courtesy | 





and kindliness of tone which prevent friction in all human! 
dealings. In essentials, however, they are reasonable, and | 
we can hardly understand men caring to put money into; 
industrial concerns unless they can be secured in principle, 


As to how the vote will go we cannot attempt to prophesy, / 


but we note that Mr. John Barns, who in spite of his love of | 
rhetoric is a hard-headed man, has warned the men that there 
are only two courses open to them :—(1) To summon a: 
national Convention of Trade-Unions, and raise not less than 
£15,000 a week for another six months. (2) To accept the 
masters’ proposals, and get back to work as quickly as 
possible. Mr. Burns’s comment on his alternatives show 
clearly to which of them he himself leans. “If,” he says, . 
“the latter course be decided upon, I will undertake to visit 
the engineering centres and explain to the men the necessity 
of giving effect to it.” To talk of raising £15,000 a week for 
six months is a reductio ad absurdum of the arguments in 
favour of going on with the strike. We trust, then, that the 
engineers will take Mr, Burns’s view. They can now give in 
without a serious loss of prestige. If they reject the masters’ 
proposals, and are then obliged to yield, as it is practically 
certain they will be, they will have inflicted the greatest blow 
ever received by Trade-Unionism. 


The railway strike, or rather preparatory agitation, has 
collapsed, and there is now no chance of the Christmas 
traffic being delayed. To put the matter in a nutshell, the 
executive of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
threatened to call out its members unless the companies 
yielded to certain proposals. The companies refused, and 
the Society thereupon had to admit that it did not mean busi- 
ness, but only to bluff. A curious and very creditable part 
in the transaction was played by Mr. Maddison, M.P., the 
editor of the Railway Review, who practically killed the 
agitation by an article pointing out that the Society had not 
the means of striking. As a result, he has resigned his 
office; but in all probability the men will have the sense to 
recognise that he saved them from taking a step which would 
have plunged them into misery, The threatened crisis in 
the cotton trade has also been averted. ‘The masters have 
abandoned the attempt to enforce a 5 per cent. reduction, and 
work will continue as before. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times, who personally 
represents two dead nationalities, and is, therefore, pre- 
sumably impartial, publishes on Thursday some curious facts 
as to the feeling of France about Alsace-Lorraine. The 
editor of the Mercure de France has asked all his acquaint- 
ance, male and female, for their opinion as to the French 
desire for “la revanche,” and ten of them, all persons of 
literary standing, reply. Five, including one lady, Madame 
Bovet, are clearly at heart against a war for Alsace-Lorraine, 
though only one, the lady, has the courage to say that in 
every war the loser pays and should put up with his losses. 
The other five all think that to abandon the idea of revenge 
would be to sign the death-warrant of patriotism in France. 
This result of the canvass is very interesting, though if we 
wanted political guidance as to the feeling of France we 
would rather ask ten peasants, ten conscripts, and ten priests. 
Literary men read too much into ordinary men’s thoughts. 
In the end, the actual decision to fight or not will probably 
depend upon the opinion of some single Staff officer trusted 
by the Ministry of the day; and he will fight not for Alsace- 
Lorraine, but for the “ glory” of his profession. 


On Thursday Mr. Morley began his speech at Bristol by 
assuring his audience that he had been cultivating “the 
graces of affability and accessibility,”—a rather stilted joke, 
and one which, curiously enough, no Peer would have dared 
to make for fear of being called patronising. Mr. Morley, 
after the conventional salute to the Home-rule flag; and a 
guarded reference to Local Veto, dealt with the House of 
Lords very sagaciously, from the party point of view. He 
wants to see the Peers allowed, if they can, to find seats in 
the House of Commons, but they must not have “ two shots,” 
—i.e.. return, if beaten, to their own House. 
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. TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TRADE-UNIONISM IN DANGER. 


RADE-UNIONISM is in danger, but not from the 
attacks of the employers. Rather it is in danger 
,from the inability of the members, or perhaps we ought 
to say the administrators, of the Unions to take note of 
the changes that are going on in the industrial world. 
At this moment the Union men employed in the 
engineering trade have before them certain final pro- 
posals made by the masters. If they accept these 
proposals the strike will end. If they refuse them it 
must continue. Now it is no good to pretend that the 
roposals of the masters are not a blow to Trade- 
Rr as it is at present understood. They do inflict 
a very great blow on the Unions, and deprive them of a 
| power of interference in the management of the works 
which they have of late years claimed and enjoyed. It is 
true that the masters’ proposals do not interfere with 
collective bargaining, and that they make no attempt to 
say, ‘ We will not recognise the existence of the Unions.’ 
They distinctly recognise the Unions, and recognise 
them in their capacity of collective bargainers in the 
matter of pay and of the general conditions of labour. 
The masters, for example, propose as follows :—“ Failing 
settlement by the local Association and the Trade-Union of 
any question brought before them, the matter shall be 
forthwith referred to the executive board of the Federation 
and the central authority of the Trade-Union, and pending 
the question being dealt with there shall be no stoppage 
of work, either of a partial or general character, but work 
shall proceed under the current conditions.” To say that 
the men who propose this refuse to admit collective bar- 
gaining, or to recognise the existence of the Union, is 
absurd. The masters may not make the recognition 
exactly in the way desired by the men, but make it 
they do. But though the masters do not attempt to 
put a stop to collective bargaining, or try te consider the 
workmen only in isolation, their proposals, as we have 
said, undoubtedly do strike a heavy blow at the present 
notion of what a Trade-Union has the right to do. If the 
masters’ proposals are carried, the Unions will be practically 
confined to collective bargaining, and will have little or no 
power to enforce their special industrial policy in works 
where their members are employed. We will say at once 
that though our abstract sympathies are quite as much 
with the men as with the masters, we believe that this 
result would be most beneficial, not only to the general 
trade of the country, but also to the members of Unions, 
and so to the Unions themselves,—for after all the Unions 
exist for the men, and are not artificial persons with rights 
and privileges apart from those of the men who constitute 
them. 

Our reason for thinking thus is easily told. We believe 
that of late the Engineers’ Union has been interfering 
unduly in the management of works in which their mem- 
bers have been employed. When we say “unduly” we do 
| not mean that the Union has been acting out of malice or 
arrogantly, or out of pure pigheadedness. On the con- 
trary, they have been acting on an abstract theory,—though 
unfortunately a theory which is contrary to the interests 
of the engineering industry, and also to the interests of 
the workmen. The Unions, that is, have not acted 
wickedly or without forethought, but only on a mistaken 
.principle. Every Union isa corporation in fact and feeling, 
‘though not in law. Now corporations often tend to adopt 
a policy which is by no means the best policy for the 
majority of the individuals who compose the corporation. 
The corporation policy is the policy of the whole body, 
arrived at by a compromise between, or an amalgama- 
tion of, a number of interests. A Trade-Union acting 
as a corporation thinks not of the particular interests 
of the men in a particular shop, nor even of the 
interests of all the men at work, but of the interests 
of all the men who possess its membership. But every 
‘Trade-Union has on its books a number of unemployed 
members. It must think of these as well as of the men at 


work, but the Trade-Union’s thought for them is to get 
them work. Hence the Trade-Union, though, doubtless, 
wanting to better the position of the men at work, also 
wants to get jobs for the men not at work. But the case 
of the men not at work always seems more urgent than 








that of those at work. Hence the Trade-Union’s polic 

is always a policy of making more jobs. Note the result, 
The Union is, as we have just said, always trying to 
further a gd which makes new jobs and prevents 
the old jobs being diminished. course the best 
and indeed the only, permanent way to make more. 
jobs, is to improve the general condition of trade 
and to start new factories and workshops,—to encourage 
the capitalist, that is, to come into the market and 
compete for labour. Unfortunately, however, the Trade. 
Union official does not believe in this method of 
making more jobs. He is very sceptical about the in. 
crease of factories and a brisker bidding for labour doing 
his members good. Practically he believes that trade ig a, 
fixed quantity. His notion is that the only practical way 
of increasing the jobs available is to reduce the hours of 
labour and to prevent certain specially skilled and 
active men doing the work of two. The Trade-Union, 
official argues: ‘If one thousand men now do the 
work at such and such a shop by working nine hours. 
a day, it will take eleven hundred and _ twenty-five. 
to do it working eight hours a day. If, then, we 
insist on an eight-hour day we get in this single shop 
one hundred and twenty-five new berths or jobs. Again, 
if we speak to the hundred or so of exceptional men 
who now do double work, and make them work at the 
normal standard, we shall get another hundred places: 
vacant.’ Hence grows up the Union policy of short 
hours and a slow standard of work. Both make more 
jobs, and so more places for unemployed Union men. 
Again, new machinery, though not to be resisted 
absolutely, must only be allowed under rules which will 
ensure that its introduction shall not entail a diminution 
of jobs. When a new machine is introduced, if possible 
things must be so arranged that the two or three men 
whose manual work it displaces shall be re-employed in 
working it. All this, of course, is not morally wrong;. 
nor is it pure prejudice. It is dune with an intention 
which is per se virtuous enough. That is the intention of 
providing work for the unemployed. But unfortunately 
it does not take account of universal facts,—of the fact 
that two and two make four, and not five. If the Union 
officials would allow the master to pay only the same 
wages-bill for eleven hundred and twenty-five men 
working eight hours as for one thousand working nine, 
a smaller daily wage to each man, the policy of more 
jobs would not matter. But this is the last thing they 
will agree to, for that would be inflicting an injury 
on their members at work. Hence they try to make 
more jobs, and yet to keep the pay the same. But as a 
rule this simply means ruin to the trade. Practically no 
industry has a superfluous fund out of which a sudden 
cash demand can come. An extra demand of this kind 
cannot be made without dislocating it altogether. To 
keep the saleable product or output what it was 
before, and yet ask for the pay of one hundred 
and twenty-five extra men per day, must mean ruin. 
Think where the extra pay is to come from, if it 
is to come at all. Out of the sale of the product 
by increasing its price? Impossible; people will not 
buy the product at the enhanced price. ‘Then out of 
the share of remuneration paid to capital? No, because 
capital is hired like any other commodity, and if not 
paid its market price presently moves elsewhere. Of 
course, the capitalist can be squeezed for a time; but 
ultimately a new charge put on an industry in obedi- 
ence to an abstract policy ruins it. The masters,. 
then, feel that, come what may, they must resist the 
interference of the Union when it is exerted to carry 
out the private policy of the Union, the policy not of 
making the best bargain for the men at work, but of 
artificially manufacturing jobs in order to find room for 
men not at work,—men, too, who very often are not at 
work because they are inefficient. Here we have reached 
the real rock-bed of the struggle. The masters are fight- 
ing an interference in the management of their works 
which is not really claimed in furtherance of collective 
bargaining but of the abstract policy of the Union. The 
masters say, in fact, ‘Keep your own unemployed your- 
selves; don’t foist that duty on us, and in doing so ruia 
the trade which supports us both.’ For this, the masters 
in the engineering trade are fighting, and must continue 
to fight. They will not tolerate a form of interference 
which in the end must ruin avy industry. If the men are 
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wise they will recognise this fact, and will abandon the 

licy of jab-making for men who have not got jobs for 
the far wiser policy of simple collective bargaining. They 
will recognise, that is, that the Union must concentrate its 
efforts on making the best bargain possible for the men 
who are at work, and not attempt to create new jobs for 
their unemployed. By all means let the men be kept by 
their fellows—that is, let the workers mutually insure 
against being out of work—but do not let a great 
business question be complicated by an attempt to make 
the master bear the cost of out-of-work insurance. The 
way to get new jobs and more jobs is, as we have said, 
to increase the total volume of trade. Let the men 
encourage capital to come in freely and compete for 
labour, and the value of labour will soon rise in the 
auction-room. Whoever heard of throwing stones at 
possible bidders? Again, let the men encourage every 
invention which will cheapen production. Cheaper pro- 
duction means a cheaper product, and a cheaper product 
a greater demand for the product, and a greater de- 
mand for the product a greater demand for labour. 
If only capital can be got to fluw into a trade 
and production can be made cheaper there will be no 
risk of jobs falling off. What really kills jobs is de- 
creased production in proportion to the men employed, 
and a remuneration of capital below the market rate. 


Of late this, stated nakedly, has been the policy of the 
Unions. If they are wise they will, as we have said, 
abandon it. If they do not, the Trade-Unions, and 
especially the Engineering Union, are in great danger 
of destruction. The engineering trade is ceasing in many 
of its almost innumerable branches to be a skilled trade. 
Machines now supply the skill of the artisan, and hence, 
if the masters are pushed to the wall, their factories wili 
not be closed, but the machines will be worked, not by 
skilled men, but by labourers. This tendency to sub- 
stitute a skilful machine worked by an unskilled man 
for a skilled man is a great danger to a Union composed 
of skilled men anxious, and rightly anxious, to retain the 
wages of skilled men. The proper course for the men is to 
recognise this danger, and to make the trend of the trade 
as little hurtful to them as possible. But this is to be done 
by concession, not by pursuing a cast-iron policy. Weare 
in favour of Unions, believing them to be necessary to 
the proper organisation of trade, but we cannot conceal 
from ourselves the fact that a Union, like every other 
institution, which refuses to look facts in the face, and 
which acts as if things were what they ought to be rather 
than what they are, is doomed. If the Engineers’ Union 
is wise it will recognise that it no longer has a monopoly, 
or anything approaching a monopoly, of the chief com- 
modity required in the engineering trade; that it is an 
institution whose basis of power has been modified by the 
development of inventions; and that, in view of these 
facts, it must abandon the attempt to regulate the course 
of the industry. Even if it abandons the claim to inter- 
fere in the management of the works, and sticks to its 
“last” of collective bargaining, it will have great and im- 
portant functions to perform, and will still retain immense 
powers, What it cannot and must not do is to try to 
interfere in the management of the works, not in accord- 
ance with the material interests of the men actually at 
work, but in obedience to an abstract social policy,—the 
policy of providing the unemployed of the trade with work. 
There was, we must repeat once more, nothing per se wicked 
or criminal in that policy, but it was a policy which was in 
reality Lopeless, for it was certain in the end to ruin any 
industry to which it was applied. It forgot the cardinal 
fact of all industrial life,—the fact that the men at work 
in a factory are partners in that factory, and so directly 
interested in its success. Anything that ruins it must 
ruin them. The men not at work in the factory, but out 
of work, are not partners, and if an attempt is made to 
run the factory in their interests there can in the end be 
but one result,—the destruction of the factory and the 
ruin of all the partners, great and small. 





THE AMERICAN PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Cc is possible, just possible, though excessively, indeed 
_almost wildly, improbable, that the American 
Pregdent has been quietly and courteously warned by the 
Continental Powers that he must not prevent Spain, by 
force, from reconquering her own colony. If he does, 





their own freedom of action within their own dominions 
would be seriously imperilled. If that hypothesis— 
almost certainly baseless—were true, we could appreciate 
the references to Cuba in the President’s Message pub- 
lished on Monday, for, with a deep inner hostility to Spain, 
he would be simply gaining time; but if it is not true we 
cannot but deem those references ill-judged. If the 
President really wished for peace in the interest of his 
country, and that; is the official theory of his Message, he 
should have been gravely courteous to Spain, and have 
given a decided lead to his own people in the direction he 
desired them to pursue. Mr. McKinley does neither of 
these things. Writing at immense length, and it is to be 
presumed therefore with the greatest care, he throughout 
treats Spain as a well-meaning schoolmaster might treat a 
boy from one of the lower forms. ‘You have behaved 
very badly, but I see signs of repentance and improvement, 
and therefore I postpone the punishment which otherwise 
it was in my mind to inflict.’ I told Spain, intimates the 
President, almost in so many words, that the war was being 
conducted “in disregard of the civilised code ” on both sides, 
that this must be amended, and that “ we could not wait an 
indefinite period for the accomplishment of the result.’” 
General Weyler’s “ policy ”—which, of course, was Spain’s 
policy—is condemned as one of “extermination” and “an 
abuse of the rights of war,” and “ that Commander’s brutal 
orders,” it is stated, “inflamed the American mind, and 
shocked the civilised world.” Now, however, Spain makes 


professions, “the sincerity of which I shall not impugn,” 


and the President, while refusing blankly “to admit the 
supposition of an indefinite prolongation of the war,” is 
disposed to allow Spain some little time, and not for the 
present to recognise the belligerency of the insurgents, 
though if Spain is not quick “the exigency of further 
action by the United States will remain.” Throughout 
the Message it is assumed not only that the Union is 
infinitely the superior Power, but that it has undeniable 
rights of interference; throughout the right of Spain to 
go on contending with her own rebels is implicitly 
denied ; and throughout the undertone of menace—of 
giving the schoolboy a sound birching if he does not 
mend his ways by and by—is unmistakeably maintained. 
And this language is addressed to one of the proudest 
peoples in the world, to a nation whose ruling caste 


thinks General Weyler a statesman and a hero, and 
whose Government of the hour dreads nothing so much: 


as an accusation that in its eagerness for tranquillity 
it is forgetting the “point of honour” for which every 
Spaniard is willing to give his life. Much has always 
been allowed by diplomatists to the American habit of 
speaking so as to be understood by the masses, but if 
President McKinley desires peace this Message is surely 
strangely injudicious. We may say the Spaniard is over- 
sensitive; but just imagine how we should have felt if 
during the suppression of the Indian Mutiny of 1857 
which lasted as long as the suppression of the war in 
Cuba, Russia had addressed us and the world in the sense 
of this Message. We should have been at war, we do not 
hesitate to say, within forty-eight hours; and though 
Spain cannot act with such decision, the bitterness among 
her people, who never forget that they discovered and 
planted the Americas, and that their civilisation still 
dominates from the Rio Grande to Patagonia, will in 
future make really cordial relations with Washington 
nearly impossible. 


They will be all the more difficult because the President 
has nos given his own people any distinct guidance. It 
has beet. a note of American history, ever since the War 
of Independence, that foreign affairs have been left to the 
Executive; and that whether the President called on the 
people for a great sacrifice, or advised them to lie still, 
they have instantly and patriotically accepted and obeyed 
his counsel. They went to war with Great Britain under 
Madison because he thought them bound to assert them- 
selves; they avoided war with Great Britain over the 
Mason and Slidell incident because Mr. Lincoln told them 
quiescence was expedient and just. Their conduct in both 
cases was a wonderful instance of that orderliness of demo- 
cracy of which the enemies of that system declare it to be 
incapable. We do not doubt that Americans would 
equally take the word from President McKinley; but he 
does not give them the word. He says, indeed, in one of 
the oddest formulas ever employed in a public document, 
that “in our code of morality the forcible annexation of 
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Cuba would be a criminal aggression;” but he does not say 
whether he holds that a great war to enfranchise a small 
neighbouring people would be just or “ criminal,” 
expedient or unwise. He intimates, not indistinctly, 

that at some undefined time “ our code of morality” will 

compel him to interfere; but on the general uestion 
the average elector is left free to follow his own judgment, 
modified only by the fact that Mr. McKinley is going to 
annex Hawaii—which is not in either of the Americas—if 
he can. There is sure within a few days to be an 
explosion of Jingoism, or, if they like the phrase better, 
of militant philanthropy, in Congress; and it would have 
been well, we think, if the President seeks peace, if he had 
not left it so open to the violent, as well as the quiescent, 
parties to derive comfort from his utterance. It is still 

‘open to the latter to say he will not annex; and to the 
former to say that, after a period not long in a nation’s 
life, he will enfranchise the Cubans by force of arms. 

We should have said that the President was equally 
undetermined and wanting in originality about the 
currency, but that it is possible that the result which 
his Message must produce is the very result Mr. 
McKinley was aiming at. In that case he is only 
adroit. He says, just to comfort the silver men, that 
negotiations are going on between the Union and various 
Governments, and that he hopes they will succeed ; but 
while he is clearly not very confident, the rest of the world 
knows well enough that they must, in the absence of 
British or Indian help, inevitably fail. About gold, how- 
ever, he is more promising. He wishes that whenever 
the paper currency is redeemed in gold the notes should 
be held back until gold is once more offered for them, so 
that nobody should be able, by producing a huge store of 
notes, to deplete the gold reserve in the Treasury, and 
thus compel the Government, in order to get gold enough, 
to issue interest-bearing bonds. That proposal is satis- 
factory to the gold men, because it tends to the accumu- 
lation of a stock of gold, which is the first condition of 
the gold standard for which they are all so anxious. But, 
interjects the President, that proposal, though sound, 
must wait till the revenue meets the expenses, which, as 
the deficit now amounts to £1,800,000 a month, or 
£21,600,000 a year, will not, it is obvious, be just yet! 
The condition precedent fixed is an odd one, because a 
sound currency helps to fill up deficits, and we hope we do 
exaggerate the President’s pawkiness if we interpret his 
paragraphs on currency in this way. He says, in effect :— 
“You shall have your gold, gentlemen, if you will first 
enable me to fill the Treasury and kill the deficit. There 
is only one way in which that can be done without abandon- 
ing, or at least discrediting, Protection, and that is by 
raising our Tariff rates.” The President knows that 
direct taxation is most unpalatable to the people; he is 
bitterly annoyed that the Dingley Tariff has not yielded 
enough to meet the Treasury needs, and he proposes, if he 
can get support, to go back to the McKinley Tariff, which 
did at least enable the Union to pay its way. To secure 
this object he needs all the aid he can get, and as the 
gold interest is the most powerful in the country, he 
offers that interest his help in return for their aid in the 
matter of the Tariff. It has always been said, it will be 
remembered, that while Mr. McKinley esteemed Mrs. 
Gold and enjoyed flirting with Miss Silver, his real affec- 
tion was immutably fixed upon Madame Tariff, whose 
cause, therefore, in this Message he is with a good deal of 
Western canniness secretly urging forward. We confess 
that looks to us not only a probable theory, but the only 
theory upon which we can reconcile the Message with Mr. 
McKinley’s character as a hard-headed though gravely 
mistaken political economist. He wants, in fact, to leave 
his relations with Spain open to change at his own dis- 
cretion, and,to increase the Tariff until the Treasury is full, 
and with many words and infinite caution he steers his 
way pretty directly towards both those ends. 





UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 


HE National Liberal Federation at its meeting 

at Derby adopted the policy of universal adult 
suffrage, and of universal adult suffrage for women as well 
as men. That is a great and striking event, and if it 
is endorsed and accepted by the leaders of the party will 
have very important consequences. If it is so endorsed 


and accepted it will doubtless relieve the Home-rule party 








ee) 
from the charges that have been brought against it 
the score that it is without a clear-and definite dliey. 
Universal suffrage for men and women may be right oc 
may bejiwrong, may be wise or unwise, from a seed 
point of view, but at any rate it cannot be called hesitatins 
and half-hearted. It is a clear and a big policy, ani 
raises a great issue. Under our political system it ig 
impossible not to consider a proposal like that adopted at 
Derby without at once asking what will be its effect on 
the party prospects. It is that question which yill 
primarily interest the country, and therefore we shall 
make no apology for looking at the matter from the part 
point of view. Will the Home-rulers gain or loge “A 
adopting universal suffrage, male and female, as the first 
plank in their political platform ? 


Ifit had merely been proposed to extend the present 
suffrage to all male persons of twenty-one and over, the 
policy might have been regarded as only a measure of 
electoral reform. In all probability such a measure 
would have made little or no change in the political 
nature of the electorate. Take an ordinary constituency, 
and consider who are the males of twenty-one and 
over who are not householders and so have votes already. 
A very little reflection will show that at least half such 
persons, and probably more than half, belong to the class 
which, if it cannot be described as well-to-do, is at least 
the class above the poorest class. The reason is obvious, 
Practically householder and married man are synonymous 
terms. But the poorer men are, and the lower they are 
in the social scale, the more likely they are to have married 
under twenty-five. In an ordinary English village you 
will find a considerable number of men under twenty-five 
who are householders, but they will almost all belong to 
the labouring class. The enfranchisement of the non-house- 
holder will not, therefore, affect the labouring class half 
so much as it will affect the classes in which marriage is 
deferred till thirty or beyond. But though the per. 
centage of non-householders under thirty is so very much 
lower in the lower labouring class than in the classes 
above it in the scale of riches, that class is relatively so 
much larger that the persons to be enfranchised in both 
cases, and not now qualified under the lodger franchise, 
would probably be about equal. Then no one class 
would gain by the change. But it is quite im- 
possible to minimise in this way the effect of female 
suffrage. That is a revolution. Now we do not 
propose to ask at present whether it is a good or a 
bad revolution, or whether it would in practice work 
out as a revolution favourable to the Home-rulers or the 
Unionists. We want to take narrower ground, and con- 
sider merely how the proposal is likely to effect men’s 
minds, whether the policy will attract or repel the present 
voters, and in what way it will act upon the present Home- 
rule party as a whole. First we must ask how it will be 
received by the leaders. Unless we are greatly mistaken, 
it will, if strongly insisted on, produce a profound effect 
on the Home-rule Front Bench. The democracy, like 
the Sovereign, cannot act unless it can get its decrees 
countersigned by a leader. But will Sir William Harcourt 
agree to adult female suffrage? No doubt he is a very 
long-suffering politician, but even he may refuse to under- 
take the task of carrying female suffrage. Since, however, 
the mind of Sir William Harcourt is inscrutable, we prefer 
not to debate this matter further till the leader of 
the Opposition has spoken. We will merely suggest 
the possibility that he and several of his colleagues 
may refuse to lead the party if this plank is in- 
sisted on, ‘The effect of the proposal on the alli- 
ance between the Liberals and the Irish Nationalists 
is more easily estimated. The Nationalists are bound to 
resist to the uttermost the new project. If female 
suffrage is to be carried, it must be the one real issue at 
the next General Election and the prime work of the next 
Parliament. The handing over of the Government to a 
totally new electorate—the electorate would be more than 
doubled by female suffrage, for if female suffrage comes 
it cannot be restricted to old maids and widows—cannot 
be a side-dish to the creation of a Parliament in 
Dublin. If it is in the party programme at all, it must 
take the first place. But if it takes the first place, 
Home-rule must be deferred till the Parliament after next, 
for when the women have got the vote no male Parliament 
can go on legislating. Female suffrage, if it becomes the 
issue, will then hold the political field, and Home-rule will 
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recede into the dim and distant future,—a purely Irish 
aspiration to be satisfied when convenient, but not before. 
But every Nationalist will call this betrayal. We may ex- 

ct, then, that the whole energy of the Irish party will 
be bent upon convincing the Liberal managers that the 

roblem of female suffrage must not be raised till after 
Home-rule has been disposed of, and disposed of in 
accordance with the Nationalist demand. If, therefore, the 
Liberal party still values the Nationalist alliance, they 
will be forced to withdraw female suffrage, or at any rate 
to pledge themselves to keep it in the background. 
Perhaps, however, it will be said that the Liberals will be 
able to disregard the loss of the Irish alliance because the 
proposal to grant female suffrage will draw away so many 
yoters from the Unionist party. If the Liberals count 
upon this they are much mistaken. Doubtless it will 
draw away a few Unionists in every constituency, but on 
the other hand, it will alienate an enormous number 
of Liberals. There are thousands of men in every 
great constituency who as a rule vote Liberal, but 
who, if they were made to understand at the next General 
Election that by giving the Liberals their votes they 
were casting them for women having votes, would stampede 
for the opposite side. Some working men, and some middle- 
class men, would doubtless be very little roused by the 
idea of “ the wife” havinga vote. To others, however, the 
thing would seem an outrage beyond endurance, and they 
would fling aside all party ties to prevent it. Men of 
this temper are usually not very much heard on the 
question of female suffrage because they always regard 
it not as a matter for argument but for expletives. 
They believe the proposal to be mere talk, and 
dread it no more than they do a Prussian invasion. If 
once, however, they got alarmed about the matter they 
would, in giving their votes, think only of how to defeat 
the women. But the defection of these men would be 
quite enough to turn the scale in the vast majority of 
constituencies. And this is not all. In every con- 
stituency there are a certain number of men who 
never vote. They hate and despise, or profess to hate 
and despise, all politics, and they curse both sides 
impartially as fools and self-seekers. These political 
misanthropists, though they do not care for party 
politics, very often take sufficient interest in public 
affairs to dislike acutely any notion of revolutionary 
change. They did not vote in 1892 when they thought 
the issue merely a party one. In 1895 they came to the 
poll because they really believed the Union was going to 
be broken up. If, and when, female suffrage is before 
them they will hurl themselves against it with fury. These 
men are, if you will, mere political pessimists, but no 
pessimist of this kind will ever vote for female suffrage. 
He thinks the status quo only just bearable, and the 
idea of a violent change is to him utterly detestable. 
Thus, though we think the adoption of universal female 
suffrage by the Home-rulers a bold stroke, we cannot call 
ita wise one from the party point of view. It will, we 
predict, be resisted by a large number of the leaders, by 
the Irish allies of the party, and by a powerful and bitter 
group in every constituency. Under these circumstances 
we do not imagine that universal suffrage, male and 
= has come to stay in the programme of the Liberal 
party. 

But though universal male and female suffrage will 
have to be withdrawn or got rid ef in some way or other, 
the party will, we cannot doubt, feel the bad influences of 
its proposal. In the first place, a very large section of 
the voters will form the notion that the Liberal party has 
gone soft on the one question where they seemed more 
matter-of-fact and commonsensical than a great many of 
the Conservatives. They will suspect the withdrawal as 
only a matter of tactics, and they will believe that female 
suffrage is going to emerge again at the very first 
opportunity. This belief will dishearten a great 
many Liberals. On the other hand, the strong sup- 
porters of female suffrage will feel that they have 
been sold, and they will vent their disgust on the 
party. Nothing makes a terrier so snappish as to hold 
% piece of meat in front of him, and just as his 
teeth are closing on it to whisk it away. The women’s 
suffrage people are nothing if not eager, and to see their 
cherished policy played fast and loose with by the party 
will annoy them beyond endurance. No doubt the virtual 
Withdrawal of the measure will for the moment satisfy 








the Irish, but they, too, will be left with a sense of annoy- 
ance and insecurity. It will, too, be very difficult for them 
after this to resist the Irish cry that a little bullying will 
make their allies agree to anything. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
a very little more bullying would produce in the Liberal 
party a revolution from below which might result in the 
abandonment of Home-rule altogether. Look at it how 
you will, to raise one of the greatest and most far- 
reaching and inflammatory political issues possible, and 
then not to put it to the test, but to withdraw it, or half 
withdraw it, must inflict enormous damage on a political 
party,—must raise new enemies and enrage old friends. 
But at the same time it is, as we have said, quite 
certain that the female suffrage proposals will have to 
be virtually withdrawn. They cannot be maintained in 
the special circumstances with which the Liberal party 
is confronted. The Liberal party, then, has once 
again made a most serious political blunder, and one 
from which it cannot be extricated without loss of 
influence and power. The truth is, the Liberal party is in 
a thoroughly unhealthy condition. It will never regain 
tone unless it manages to throw off the corpse of Home- 
rule to which it is now tied, and which it wearily drags 
along with it. While Home-rule was a living thing it was 
a possible source of strength. Now that it is dead the 
pretending that it is still alive, and the refusal to bury 
it and leave it alone, make political defeat almost a 
certainty. The party must either abandon Home-rule, 
or devote all its time and energies to an attempt at 
resuscitation. Thereis no middle course between abandon- 
ment and a sincere and active advocacy of *o important 
a policy. 





THE “YELLOW PERIL.” 


HAT a curious thing it would be if William IT. of 
Germany, who was tho first statesman to allude 

to the “Yellow Peril” in a public speech—he had 
probably been reading Mr. Peirson’s thoughtful book— 
should be the first to prove that his apparently far- 
fetched caution was justified by the facts. The statesmen 
of Europe, it is pretty clear, have all been convinced by 
the result of the Japanese War that China is moribund, 
and that whatever she as a nation may suffer, no active 
resistance to any aggression is to be expected from her 
citizens, her statesmen, or her Imperial house. The 
Russians have insisted on concessions to their railway 
policy which virtually make them masters of Manchuria 
and North Corea. The French areinsisting on “privileges” 
for Tonquin which will, when they are granted, enable 
them to enter Yunnan at will, and interfere most seriously 
with the independence of the Southern Mandarins, who 
have hitherto retained their vast and wealthy districts in 
the most jealous seclusion. It is by no means certain, 
moreover, that the French are not casting covetous eyes 
upon Hainan, which for obvious reasons connected with 
their position in Indo-China would be to them an 
invaluable possession. The Germans, again, have not 
only claimed the shore of the Bay of Kiao-chow in full 
sovereignty—the “lease” is a mere formula—and seized 
upon a great city eighteen miles from the coast, and 
demanded rights of way for their railways all through 
Shantung, but they have actually required China—it 
seems incredible—to pay the expenses they have incurred 
in making all these aggressions. Even England is sup- 
posed to be asking for something, though # is not much, 
consisting only of some little islands too close to Hong- 
kong, and claims with little disguise that if the Empire 
is partitioned she shall have her full share. The Japanese, 
too, are looking on with very hungry eyes, and have not. 
forgotten that they conquered, and are being compelled 
to resign, Corea, which in Chinese imagination, if not in 
fact, belongs to the Flowery Land as clearly as Thibet. 
The fishers, as we said a fortnight ago, are, in fact, hack- 
ing at the great whale with a full conviction that it is 
dying, and that they have nothing to fear even from its 
flurry. They may be right, but to those who have studied 
history the conclusion appears to be somewhat premature. 
They are unable to believe that the men who guide the 
great Monarchy which for so many centuries has sheltered 
three hundred millions of men, and has so governed them 
that no man in any country ever mistakes a Chinaman 
for anybody else, do not feel the intolerable insults to 
which they are exposed, do not fear for their own positions, 
do not dread the subjugation which for Chinamen must 
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alter all the conditions of life. And it is equally hard to 
believe that, if they do feel as all other human beings 
would feel, they are absolutely powerless to protest 
against or to avenge such treatment. Cana third of the 
human race be all cowards, or imbeciles, or too lost in 
selfishness to care even a little for the general weal? 
Grant for a moment that the Chinese are as unwarlike as 
Bengalees,—which must be untrue, or they could not have 
annihilated the Panthays and the militant population of 
Kashgar, or defeated the French in the way they did,—the 
Government of China is rich, and has only to open its 
coffers to fill its ships with the sea-wolves of the Far 
East, the Malay pirates, who know how to die in heaps ; 
to bring up hundreds, possibly thousands, of brave 
adventurers from Europe and America; and to create an 
army out of the swarms of daredevils who throughout 
Asia ask nothing but a good paymaster and a few cannon 
to make of themselves formidable troops. We admit all 
the facts alleged on the other side, the senility of the 
Imperial house, the corruption of the highest official 
class, the dominance of the debasing idea that it is not 
for civilised men like the Chinese to fight for any cause, 
and still we find it hard to believe that in an hour 
of extremity such a race can find no man to make a 
desperate, and possibly successful, effort to maintain their 
independence and their honour. A Chinaman, it may be 
asserted, has no sense of honour; but he has pride, and 
organises most things upon the theory that whatever 
happens his “face,” that is, his personal dignity, is not 
to be irreparably wounded. If it is, he commits suicide, 
as a Frenchman does under the same circumstances. 
Suppose for a moment that the Emperor, who, it is 
known, feels defeat very keenly, and had arranged if the 
Japanese had entered Pekin to go through a grand and 
ceremonial suicide in public, should in utter despair 
throw himself into the hands of the Japanese and grant 
any terms they please as the price of their assistance. The 
Japanese, who are sighing for place in the world, would 
almost certainly accept his proposals, and, controlling for 
the moment the whole Yellow Race, would try whether a 
European Power could or could not give that race orders 
at discretion. The Japanese Fleet, though it is not so 
powerful as it will be three years hence, is already—teste 
the American naval inspector sent out to survey European 
arsenals—in a position to commence a struggle with the fleet 
of any single Power in the Far East, and has this further 
advantage, that the Mikado has subjects who would not 
hesitate to ram a foreign ship from any fear of going down 
with her. The Germans, under such circumstances, would 


have to fight well to win a naval engagement, though no- 


doubt Japanese sailors have not yet been fairly tested, 
while on land the position of their marines would be most 
embarrassing. They are as good as any soldiers in the 
world, and the Chinese, whenever menaced, run away 
from them in a way that strikes Europeans as shameful, 
but is it certain that they run away out of cowardice, or 
that Japanese officers, who would pay them religiously, 
who would see that their cartridges fitted —which they did 
not do in the last war—and who would hang them in heaps 
without fail for skulking, could not turn them into 
soldiers? General Gordon, we fancy, with his “ Ever- 
Victorious Army,” would have walked over a good 
many Germans, however brave or well disciplined, and 
we do not clearly see why a Japanese General, opposed 
by minute numbers, and commanding men whose lives are 
of no value, should not do the same. Germany would 
then have to send a large army of conscripts to regain her 
position, which is expensive and painful work, and might, 
if she had not free command of the sea, find herself in a 
disagreeable or even unmanageable situation. That such 
a situation will arise is improbable, because the Chinese 
are hardly pressed enough to call in Japanese help, but 
that it is impossible we find it difficult to believe. It is 
to be noted that the Tsung-li Yamen, while it has agreed 
to all other conditions, has not agreed, by the best 
accounts, to cede Kiao-chow, and that the great Mandarins 
of the coast provinces will be furious at the timidity of a 
Court which is always asking for revenue, but does not 
in return provide even for their external defence. 


We wish to avoid even the chance of misunderstanding. 
We have no means of proving, and do not, therefore, 
intend to affirm, that the Chinese Empire is not dead. 
It may be dead, as it seemed to be after the Japanese 
War, and it may be possible to cut up its body,even when 








ee) 
the knife threatens the heart, without any fear of 
reprisals. It is possible also that, setting apart an ide: 
of death, the great men of Pekin may be ready to shhaeat 
to some city in the West, to govern their ten thousand 
green villages from thence, and to give up their coast 
districts to foreign occupation. In the revent intercourgg 
between Europe and China, China has always yielded 
and it is quite possible that she may continue upon that 
course until Europe has fairly taken possession of her 
lands upon the sea. What we want to point out is that 
much of this calculation rests upon pure assumption 
that we do not yet know how far the great men of Ching 
have been wounded by recent events, and that the new 
plan of Europe, which is really to occupy provinces 
instead of making terms and then going away, may 
arouse unsuspected passions within the Chinese breag} 
The villagers stoned the German Marines as they marched 
upon Kiao-chow, and were punished, not mildly, for that 
display of patriotic temper. It is possible, we say, and 
if history is worth anything, it is not improbable, that 
the Chinese may be very irritated, that in their irritation 
the yellow giants may turn to the yellow dwarfs, and 
that if they do the struggle may be at least more pro. 
tracted than any one in Berlin, or indeed in Europe, now 
expects. 





ITALIAN POLITICS. 


| ier affairs have for the most part little attraction 

for Englishmen. They want the two things which 
ordinarily make foreign politics interesting,—principles 
and men. We look in vain for any indication that Italian 
parties care for anything beyond an immediate tactical 
success. The division-list is the one test which is applied 
to every question. Will such-and-such a policy give its 
authors a majority, or leave them in a minority? Accord. 
ing as it will have one or the other result, it is the incarna- 
tion of political virtue or political wickedness. The people 
whose interest or whose happiness is directly affected by 
the measures framed under these influences may overlook 
the want of principle in consideration of the consequences 
to themselves. But the foreigner has no such motive for 
paying attention to them. The interest of a mere battle 
between “outs” and “ins,” like the flavour of certain 
wines, will not bear exportation. At all events, it will 
only do so on one condition. There must be some special 
attraction in the persons of some of the combatants. 
Prince Bismarck’s career, and in a minor degree Gam- 
betta’s, was followed in England with an attention which 
had very little to do with their several policies. They 
were strong men, putting out their whole force for the 
attainment of this or that object, and the ‘charm of the 
spectacle lay in the exhibition of their political muscle. 
We have seen something of the kind not long ago even in 
Italy. Signor Crispi’s determination and courage gained 
him sympathisers among men who knew nothing of his 
political career, or of the truth or falsehood of the charges 
made against him. But since he has left the stage it 
presents nothing but a confused crowd of politicians who 
coalesce and part company with no more permanence or 
purpose than the fragments in a kaleidoscope. 

There was a time, indeed, when it seemed possible that 
the Marquis di Rudini would lift the politics of his 
country into a higher region. But that prospect, if it 
was ever real, has faded away. His career during his 
present tenure of office has been marked by the very 
characteristics we have just described. When he became 
Minister he seemed anxious to shape his policy on the 
lines of a reasonable Conservatism. The overtaxation 
of Italy was to be attacked in the only way in which 
it is worth attacking,—the way of reduction of expendi- 
ture and of cutting off obvious sources of waste. The 
religious peace of the country was to be secured by a 
wise tolerance which recognised the present hopelessness 
of any reconciliation with the Vatican, but saw in this 
fact only an additional reason for giving the clergy 10 
occasion for regarding themselves as martyrs. The 
Government was to keep an even keel between clerical 
reaction and Radical aggression. It was soon obvious 
that this wise policy had one grave defect, a defect which 
in the Minister’s eyes overbalanced all its merits. It did 
not immediately attract votes. For that purpose it needed 
to be followed out with a persistence which its author 
could not command,—a persistence which might have ha 
to be exhibited in Opposition as well as in office. For 
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some time past, therefore, the Marquis di Rudini 
has been seeking to make terms with the Radicals. 
There have been constant rumours of overtures to 
Signor Zanardelli, and about two months since the 
olive-branch was conspicuously held out to him in the 
shape of three Ministerial Circulars against the Clerical 

arty. No doubt the latter had given the Government a 
good deal of provocation ; but while provocation may often 
be a reasonable ground for acts, it is very seldom a reason- 
able ground for threats. If the clergy or those who 
sympathise with them have broken the law, no one who 
was not a Clerical could have found fault with the Govern- 
ment for putting the law into force against them. What 
men of all parties did find fault with was the issue of a 
string of vague announcements of what they were going to 
do. Not the Clericals only, but the Radicals and the 
Moderates as well, saw in these Circulars a simple invitation 
to Signor Zanardelli to enter the Cabinet. No doubt this 

lan has a chance of success. If the Conservatives and 
the Radicals can agree to oppose a united front to the 
jrreconcilables, whether Clerical or Republican, they will 
command a majority in the Chamber. Unfortunately such 
an agreement must rest upon sometbing like a common 
policy, and experience has shown that this is only to be 
had at the cost of a complete surrender on the part of the 
Conservatives. The Radicals know what they want and 
they will support no Government which does not give them 
what they want. In Italy, as elsewhere, they know the 
value of Prince Bismarck’s maxim, “ Do, ut des.” Signor 
Zanardelli may give the Marquis di Rudini a certain 
measure Of Parliamentary support, but the Marquis will 
have to pay the price. That price will be the introduction of 
a series of measures more or less distasteful to the Minis- 
terialists in the Chamber; and though a majority may 
be secured for the moment, the seeds of disinte- 
gration will be planted in it at the moment of its 
birth, We have seen the same expedient resorted to 
before, and it has always ended in the same way. The 
reckless chase of a majority in the present is fatal to 
the creation of a majority in the future. Whether Signor 
Zanardelli will listen to the Marquis di Rudini’s prayers 
isat the moment of writing uncertain. It is difficult to 
see why he should do so, since the coalition will have but 
a small chance of lasting any longer than those that have 
gone before. If he does consent to enter the Cabinet, it 
will probably be in consideration of so complete a change 
of front on the part of the Marquis as will make an 
irreparable breach between him and the Right. 


In this instance, however, the Ministerial crisis has an 
element of interest which, as we have seen, is usually 
wanting. There is at last a possibility that it may 
bring to the front a new personality, and eventually 
& new policy. There are those who think that the 
Marquis di Rudini’s resignation of office was due, at all 
events in the first instance, not so much to a desire to 
reconstruct his Cabinet on wholly new lines, and with 
modifications correspondingly large, as to the wish to keep 
his Cabinet what it is, with the omission of a particular 
Minister. According to the Times’ correspondent, “the 
young Minister of Public Works, Signor Prinetti, has 
committed the error of taking his duties and the 
Ministerial programme too seriously.” While his col- 
leagues contented themselves with talking about economy, 
Signor Prinetti has been practising it. He has actually 
“cut down contractors’ estimates,” and generally mani- 
fested “a quite impolitic energy and singleness of aim.” 
This, it seems, was not at all what the late Cabinet 
wanted. They were quite willing to enjoy whatever 
credit was to be gained by general protests against 
extravagance, general demonstrations of the urgent need 
there Js to lighten the burden of taxation, general 
Tepudiations of an administrative ideal which sets five 
men to do the work of one. But to descend from 
generalities to particulars, to inquire whether particular 
offices are overmanned or particular contractors overpaid, is 
a different matter. Contractors and Civil servants have 
Votes, and if they are irritated they will give those votes 
against the Ministry. The true art of government lies 
in combining promises which will please the public with 
peermances which will not alarm place-holders, and a 

imister who is too obtuse or too wrong-headed to per- 
ceive this is best out of office. Nor is this Signor 

rmnetti’s only offence. He is known not to have admired 
the Marquis di Rudini’s latest masterpiece, the Anti- 





Clerical Circulars, and, what is more, to have taken a very 
conspicuous way of showing the low esteem in which he held 
them. In the very week of their issue the attention of the 
Italian newspapers was divided between the Circulars and 
Signor Prinetti’s visit to the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Milan, In Italy there is ordinarily little or no inter- 
course between the authorities in Church and State, and 
though it is quite possible that the Minister of Public 
Works may have had business to talk over with the 
Archbishop, he might easily have done this through a 
subordinate, or at all events have timed his visit 
differently. It can hardly be doubted, therefore, that the 
step was taken with full knowledge how it would be 
interpreted, and full intention that it should be so 
interpreted. Signor Prinetti wished the world to know 
that the Circulars were not the work of a united Cabinet, 
that there was at least one Minister who differed from 
his chief as to the wisdom of putting them forth. 

Here, then, if this reading of Signor Prinetti’s intention 
is the true one, we have a young man who has already 
made his mark both in Parliament and in administration, 
and yet is careful to let it be known that rather than take 
any active part in the new policy he will force the 
Marquis di Rudini to resign office for the express purpose 
of reforming his Cabinet without him. He wishes, 
that is to say, to have his name associated with economy 
in expenditure and conciliation in matters ecclesiastical. 
The former of these wishes is intelligible enough. The 
Italian people are brought to the poll with difficulty, but 
the burden of taxation presses so heavily on them that they 
could probably be counted on to give their support to an 
economical policy if they could once be persuaded that 
the Minister who promised it really meant what he said. 
There is no better test of sincerity than willingness to. 
resign office rather than go back from what you have 
undertaken. But what of the second wish? What of 
the effort to conciliate the Church just when the Church 
is most irreconcilable, and the State most provocative ? 
The answer, probably, is that Signor Prinetti being 
young and far-sighted, has realised at once the im- 
possibility of making terms with the Church while 
she is in her present mind, and the impossibility of 
consolidating the Conservative party in Italy without 
making terms with the Church. In that case he cannot 
fail to remember that the present policy of the Vatican is. 
the policy of a very old man, and that the election of a 
new Pope may work a considerable, though not, it may be, 
an immediate or conspicuous, change in the ideas of the 
Roman Court. The evolution of this change may be 
greatly helped if there is one leading Italian politician who is 
known to be friendly to the Church, and sincerely anxious 
to find a modus vivendi which shall keep things quiet until. 
a generation to which the annexation of Rome is ancient... 
history has come into public life. It may be that Signor, 
Prinetti is the politician who is destined to show that 
Leo XIII. has not spoken the last word on the Temporal 
Power, and that even the infallible Church seldom: 
closes a door without reserving to herself the meana 


of reopening it. 3 
THE MUNICIPAL PROBLEM IN NEW YORK. \ 


ie Review of Reviews Annual is apt to be a sensae' 

tional product, and this year’s issue is no exception 
to the rule; but while the details are presented to the 
reader by Mr. Stead in his characteristic methods, it may | 
be freely admitted that, even when stated in the baldest | 
terms, those details are in their very nature of the most 
sensational kind. The title, “‘Satan’s Invisible World 
Displayed,” refers in brief to the mass of evidence sub- 
mitted to the Lexow Commission with reference to the 
Police Department of the city of New York. Ina 
sense this is ancient history, for the Commission and its 
evidence are four years old; but the recent Tammany 
victory has revived interest in the strange and powerful 
organisation which for years has held New York in its 
grip, and under which the police of the city became, as 
Mr. Stead puts it, a kind of licensed banditti, carrying 
on a system of fraud and terrorism, the like of which: 
is not known in any other city of the civilised world. 
The English public, moreover, has but a vague notion of 
the state of things in New York, and this brochure of Mr. 
Stead’s will, therefore, come as a revelation to most people 
here. New Yorkers are evidently either indifferent to the 
subject or are so well acquainted with the facts that 
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the reading of the Report is for them a superfluous task. 
We suppose this to be the case from the extreme difficulty 
experienced by Mr. Stead in procuring a copy in the very 
city in which the Commission sat. We do not propose to 
nauseate our readers with the details of shocking municipal 
scandals, an account of which they can read for them- 
selves. We wish, rather, to dwell on the reasons which 
have produced this extraordinary condition of things. 
But we must first of all say, as briefly as may be, what it 
is that the Lexow Commission exactly proved. 

The evidence given shows conclusively that the police 
force of New York under Tammany rule was honey- 
combed with corruption; that the corruption was 
‘systematic; that the judicial bench of the city was 
‘involved in it; that the Tammany magnates authorised 
-and directed it; that all liquor-dealers, keepers of dis- 

~orderly houses, and illegal gamblers regularly paid 
‘blackmail to the police captains, who divided their 
shares with the inspectors of police; that cruelty 
-and tyranny of a character recalling the rule of a 
city tyrant in the Middle Ages were practised by the 
police on helpless victims; that life and liberty, to say 
nothing of the shadowy “pursuit of happiness,” claimed 
-as “inalienable rights” by the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, did not exist for the people of this great city. So 
formidable was the influence of Tammany that it was im- 
possible to get the expenses of the Commission legalised, 
owing to the veto of Governor Flower, a Tammany 
politician, and they were found by private subscription. 
Many of the witnesses dare hardly give evidence, and 
only did so after being assured that it was privileged. 
‘The Senate of New York State had actually to protect 
one witness by armed force against an organised attack. 
In over ten thousand pages of the Report is recorded the 
evidence on oath of policemen, journalists, officials, men 
and women reputable and disreputable, the whole forming 
a strange and sickening story of crime and pollution pro- 
tected and sanctioned by the men who ruled the city. 
The Report finds, as its principal indictment against 
‘Tammany, “that the police formed a separate and highly 
privileged class, armed with the authority and the 
machinery for oppression and punishment, but practi- 
-eally free themselves from the operation of the criminal 
law.” That is the main fact,—the irresponsible powers 
of the police, who could arrest, blackmail, beat, and ruin 
any person, man or woman, against whom they had a 
grudge, or who they thought could be made to pay 
handsomely to themselves. This omnipotent police, 
appointed not by merit, but by a regularly graded scale of 
payment ($300 for an ordinary patrolman, $1,600 for a 
sergeant, $15,000 for a captain), or by means of a “ pull” 
—i.e., by influence with a Tammany politician—was also 
rotten from top to bottom, nearly every member receiving 
‘hush-money for conniving at breaches of the law. The 
career of a police captain who served in the force for years 
in various precincts of the city is detailed for us, and a 
most astonishing career it is. This man seems to have started 
all right, but he soon found that he was expected to do as 
others did, and, after levying blackmail on ship companies 
and dock lessees, on gambling-dens, disorderly houses, 
and liquor-shops, he ended by making contributions in 
the usual way. This man, having received his own 
money, was obliged to make monthly contributions to 
the police inspectors of his district, which he took 
regularly in a closed envelope. One of these inspectors 
had a singular kind of morality: he was always 
ready to take his share of the plunder unless it 
came from disorderly houses,—he drew the line there. A 
regular scale of the charges thus levied is drawn up 
in the Report, from which it seems that in forty-six 
months the total net receipts of blackmail on ships, 
“policy shops,” pool-rooms, houses of ill-fame, and liquor- 
dealers amounted to $10,657, of which $3,200 were handed 
over to the inspectors. Tweed robbed New York directly 
of some four millions sterling, but indirectly Tammany 
must have plundered individual citizens of a larger total 
sum even than did that colossal jobber, while it has 
trampled liberty and justice under its feet. 

Enough, however, of the sordid and abominable story, 
the merest fringe of which we have touched. The ques- 
tion is, how is such a state of things possible, how did it 
arise, why is it not ended? The English critic asks in 
bewilderment whether New York does not possess uni- 
versal suffrage, and why the people either have allowed 





a . 


such a condition of affairs to grow up or have not ended 
it; and in particular why, only a short time after the 
full details were brought to light, universal suffrage hag 
once again, knowing all the facts, placed a Tamman 
politician in power as Mayor for four years, with md 
nominee as unlimited in its sphere as that of the German 
Kaiser. Now, we do not pretend to be able fully to 
explain this extraordinary phenomenon, but we will give 
two or three hints towards the solution of one of the most 
remarkable problems in the world. 

First, why should universal suffrage be supposed a 
power making for righteousness? It makes, as a matter 
of fact, for what the “average sensual man” regards ag 
his convenience; and when individual convenience jg 
pursued as an end, public spirit dies. When public 
spirit dies, tyranny rises on the ruins of real democracy ; 
as every man is pursuing his individual interests with all 
the energy he can command, who is to take care of public 
interests? The answer is clear. The demagogue or 
professional politician will do that, and he soon creates 
an irresponsible power against which there is fitfyl 
rebellion, as from those who dimly recall their 
lost freedom, but which is so strongly fortified that 
successful attack becomes almost impossible. New 
York is peopled with average sensual men, each bent on 
money or pleasure, each therefore working for the Nemesis 
which has overtaken them of a corrupt oligarchic rule of 
the most tyrannous order. But it will be said that 
London and Paris also are full of average sensual men, and 
yet that, while not free from grave scandals, there is 
nothing in the experience of either city which compares 
with that of New York. The statement is true, and 
therefore we admit that the general proposition, true, 
though trite, as we conceive it to be, does not wholly 
explain the extraordinary case of New York. That pro- 
position, however, conveys a needed warning to progressist 
enthusiasts who expect a kind of social millennium from 
universal suffrage. It will never come from that source, 
however useful for certain purposes universal suffrage 
may be. Our own view is that, in the first place, a huge 
American city like New York or Chicago evolves almost of 
necessity a peculiar type of life unknown here, or at least 
imperfectly known. In the second place, we believe that 
the lax and confused moral sense of the modern world, 
nowhere more conspicuous than in crowded American 
cities, is partly responsible for this municipal Gehenna. 

London and Paris are cities with long historical tradi- 
tions of which at least a sufficient “remnant” are proud, 
and their moral atmosphere, however murky in some 
respects, can sustain a high degree of public ethics. 
There are many people in both cities who have nothing 
whatever to do with either moneymaking or mere amuse- 
ments; they are quiet, their names are not blazoned forth 
in the newspapers, but they are the salt of the body 
politic. We do not by any means say that such persons 
do not exist in New York, for we know they do; but in 
the main New York is a city organised for business and 
pleasure, a city without long traditions or high civic 
pride. Its population is gathered from every quarter of 
the earth; in its crowded tenement-houses are to be found 
Europeans and Asiatics, Poles, Germans, Italians, Bohe- 
mians, Irish, Russians, Spaniards, Jews from every land, 
Negroes, and Chinese, all jostled together, more closely 
packed than anywhere in the civilised world. They do 
not know one another, they have no common instincts or 
traditions, not a few of them are human wrecks stranded 
by the tide of immigration in the streets of New 
York. The strong, healthy man when he arrives in 
America pushes West; the weak or semi-criminal stays 
in the glittering streets where light and drink and 
society attract his silly mind and weak character. He 
finds, by listening to the talk in the thousands of New 
York liquor-saloons, how a career can be opened up to 
him through Tammany, which presents itself to him 
(ignorant, be it remembered, of American institutions) 
as a sort of huge benefit society. He gets a “ pull 
on some disreputable “ ward-politician,” and is a made 
man. He lets his friends know of his luck, and they, 
tired of the dull life of some farm, will eagerly pay bim 
the entrance-money for the chance of jviniug such a 
society. On the other hand, the Fifth Avenue millionaire, 
with no attachment to a city which he merely looks on as 
a convenient centre for money-spinning, is immersed 10 
speculation, and cares nothing for such an intangible 
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object as the common weal. This, we think, is a not 
unfair diagnosis of the social malady of New York. 


But to this confused human swarm, items that touch one 
another but are not linked together, we must attribute a 
moral laxity, evident the world over, but most evident in 
New York. We once heard an upright American Judge 
deplore the fact that scores of criminals had escaped his 
just judgment by counsel and experts confusing the moral 
issues in the minds of morally indifferent jurymen. There 
ig a sentimental tenderness _to the criminal in American 
cities, joined with a conspiracy between politicians and 

nlice to defeat the ends of justice for pecuniary con- 
siderations, which bodes ill; and these two factors (very 
evident in the celebrated Cincinnati riot some dozen years 
ago) tell heavily in New York. Not until punishment, 
stern, swift, and as certain as death, is dealt out im- 
partially to every offender, great or small, rich or poor, 
will there be any marked ehange in New York. To 
«“debase the moral currency” is the worst crime that can 
be committed against the State,—worse than pestilence or 
invasion; and this crime has been committed for years in 
New York. Even now the persons whose iniquities are 
brought to light in the Report of the Lexow Commission 
are not only at liberty, but enjoying their ill-gotten 

ins. “The sharp sword of Justice would do more for 
New York than a hundred charters.” What New York 
wants far more than anything else is Judges absolutely 
devoid of fear or favour, and Judges whose decrees will 
be carried out automatically by the whole force of the 
State. In the last resort, what prevents great municipal 
scandals here or in Paris is the certainty that men like 
Jabez Balfour will be convicted and get their seven years. 
It never occurs to an American municipal swindler to 
dread the convict’s cell. 





THE NEW HEP! HEP! 


HE novel desire to persecute the Jews which is 
spreading so fast through Europe, and which will 
produce grave political consequences, is marked by some 
new and some unexpected features. In the first place, it 
is much more general than it was. The Jews have been 
persecuted in turn by every nation, including our own; 
but sharp persecution, the kind which threatens life and 
property, has usually broken out in one nation at a time. 
Now the whole Continent persecutes. It is, we believe, 
literally true that while Jews everywhere rise to the top 
of all professions except the naval, there is no country 
in Europe except England, certainly no large country, 
where the race, as a race, does not feel that it is in imme- 
diate and most serious danger. Even in France, where 
Jews are under no disabilities, and where the great 
mass of the population hold a creed almost indistin- 
guishable from their own, the Dreyfus case so excited the 
people that a rising against them which would have been 
marked by both plunder and slaughter was, and for that 
matter still is, imminently probable. Tens of thousands 
declare that France is betrayed by a Jew Syndicate, and 
Extremists inquire, even in the Chamber, whether the 
French Government is or is not guided in the last resort 
by Jew moneylenders who are anti-French. In Austria 
the moment the mob rises for any cause whatever it 
attacks Jews; they are not safe even in Vienna; in 
Prague they are despoiled, and even murdered, like 
Germans, while, unlike Germans, they are not protected 
by the soldiery. In Germany a powerful party makes 
of their expulsion its shibboleth, and but that 
the bureaucracy insists on external order, no Jew 
Ouse, even in Berlin, would be safe for a week from 
pillage. In Roumania when they are assaulted the 
police will not interfere, Jews are prohibited from 
entering the common schools, and they are permitted 
to practise some trades only on condition of a servility 
Which popular writers then hold up to the general disgust. 
In Russia they are treated as a slave race, penned up in 
assigned districts (the old Ghetto policy) where they 
almost starve, and they are liable in all villages to those 
dreadful outbreaks of peasant rage in which the kindly 
Slav occasionally reveals his close relation to uncivilised 
man. In Italy the fierce popular dislike has not yet 
Produced outbreaks, but the Jew is hardly safe in all 
quarters; while throughout the Christian States of the 
Ikan he is regarded as a sort of miscreant tolerated 
Among the administrative classes, 








Ministers of State included, the old theory that: the 
Jews should be protected as useful producers of revenue 
seems to have grown weak, while—and this is the greatest: 
change of all—the Liberals have, in practice, ceased to 
plead their cause. The Liberals, in fact, are courting the 
masses, and the masses, in addition to their old prejudice, 
which was partly religious and partly racial, have acquired 
the new idea that capitalists are their enemies, and that 
of all capitalists the Jews, because they live for the most 
part by distribution, and, like all men with quick brains 
and sensitive nerves, avoid hard manual labour, are the 
richest, the most arrogant, and the most offensive. We 
believe that everywhere outside England the Jews find it 
useless to apply for charity except to their own people, 
and that although they are everywhere subject to the 
conscription, and die in the ranks in rather remarkable 
numbers, there is no country where a Jew officer can rely 
on being promoted as readily as if he were a Christian. 
And this, although the average Jew, contrary to the usual 
impression, is nowhere a practical cosmopolitan, but is apt 
to sympathise keenly, in some countries even violently, 
with the people among whom his lot is thrown. The 
genuine popular feeling everywhere is for his expulsion, 
and as expulsion could only be effected by terrorism, we 
are seriously inclined to believe that the twentieth 
century may yet witness a massacre which will recall the 
days of Peter the Hermit. It would occur in some places 
to-morrow if the Jews fought,—the real reason, and not. 
want of courage, why they prefer endurance to open and 
dogged self-defence. They are in Europe only five- 
millions against two hundred, and they cannot forget the- 
fact. 

The new hatred, which is far deeper than when, in 
1878, George Eliot published “Theophrastus Such,’’’ 
with its eloquent but forgotten appeal on behalf of the 
race, is the more remarkable because of its contrast with 
the new spirit of the age, which, in theory at all events, 
tends towards a régime of “love.” The nations are 
believed to have become gentler, and in some departments 
of life—e.g., the entire disuse of judicial torture—the 
belief is certainly well founded. Religious bigotry has in a 
marked manner died away, and, moreover, the Continental 
world tends toward Theism,—that is, towards the very 
doctrine of which the Jews for ages upon ages alone 
upheld the torch. The horror of the foreigner qué 
foreigner has almost disappeared, all the peoples tolerating, 
if they do not like, all visitors who are white and who 
speak in any intelligible tongue. The old jealousy of 
“parts,” that is, of intellectual rapidity, which was once 
infinitely stronger than the literary class of to-day could 
be induced to believe, has died away or confined itself—a 
very curious fact—to a section of the upper and middle 
classes, many of whom remain proud of their stolidity and 
mental slowness. The world, in fact, though far from 
gentle, has become distinctly gentler, and brutality is no 
longer confounded with manliness ; but the change, which 
is saving thousands of the inefficient, and in great 
physicians’ opinion lowering the vital force of wholesections 
of society, has brought no comfort or protection to the Jew. . 
That he gives some provocations is undeniable; but the 
marvel remains that he gives only the same provocations 
as other people, upon whom they are not visited. He is 
so law-abiding that his fondness for law is constantly: 
brought against him as a reproach. He marries only 
among his own people, but so on the Continent do all the- 
aristocratic castes. He wears east of Vienna a special: 
costume, but so in half the countries of Europe, and 
specially in France, do a large proportion of those who 
live by labour. He retains Asiatic ideas about food, 
but his ideas only bind him to abstinences; and unlike 
the European in Asia, he eats nothing which inspires 
the populace with disgust. He has no “ways” which 
are shocking, for though he will not admit, cannot with 
his history admit, that polygamy is a crime condemned 
by that earliest revelation, the birth-equality in the 
number of the sexes, he has in Europe and America given 
up the practice. He makes money whenever he can, but. 
so does everybody else in every race; while if “the poor” 
as a corporation have moral claims, where is there poverty 
like that of the Jew majority, who do not even possess 
what every other nation except the Parsee possesses, the 
great estate which we call a country? That the Jew is 
insolent in prosperity is often true, but in what respect 
does his insolence differ from that of multitudes who 
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are allowed to walk about swelling in all cities without 
anybody bespattering them with mud. There is, in fact, 
no visible reason for the new persecution of the Jew, 
except the reason which has been pleaded ever since the 
days of Vespasian : that he is a Jew and ought, therefore, 
to be sent away. 

What is the remedy for a situation which is a disgrace 
to Europe? We have none to suggest, because we only 
believe in one, which will not be accepted. When all the 
Christian Churches plead for the Jew as they plead for 
all other men who are unjustly oppressed, the Jews will 
be safe; but in a generation which has complacently 
endured the massacre of the Armenians for the offence of 
being Christians we can have little hope that that course 
will be immediately followed. The other remedies sug- 
gested are all useless. “Improve the laws,” says one ; but 
it is not the laws, but the execution of the laws of which 
Jews have to complain. “ Let them give up their separate- 
ness,” says another ; but they will not do it, any more than 
the aristocratic castes will, and as their separateness has 
its roots in history, and has lasted three thousand years, 
it is ridiculous to make of it a moral offence. “ Let them 
work,” says a third; but what Jew attempts, if he has no 
money, to live by loafing, or where is the really poor Jew 
who shirks working for fourteen hours a day? Our 
East End does not snarl at the Jew for his laziness 
but for his industry. ‘Let them,” says a fourth, 
“‘all turn Christians ;” but that excellent advice might 
‘be applied without results to most French townsmen, 
to many Germans, and, we even fear, to one or two 
among our own seething population. And finally, it is 
recommended that they should all be restored to 
Palestine. Palestine is theirs, of course, by a title older 
than ours to Britain, and better than that of any other 
race to the land it occupies; but Palestine would not hold 
the half of them, and if that half went back, the remainder 
would in twenty years be as numerous, as poor, as 
objectionable, and as infamously treated as ever. The 
great facts of history are not alterable to suit the dreams 
of philanthropists; and one of the biggest of them is that 
the Hebrew race never changes and is unchangeable. It 
is, and it will remain, as it was in the days of the Pharaohs, 
whom, as Lord Beaconsfield said, “it saw and survived,” 
the most separate and the earthiest of all races, with the 
highest power of throwing up men of spiritual genius 
and mental grandeur. There is one earthly hope of 
justice for the Jew, and but one, and that is that the 
Christian races of Europe shall embrace the doctrines 
of Christ. 








SLEEP. 

HE doctors have been discussing once again the eternal 
question of sleep, and on Monday the St. James’s Gazette 

gave some remarkable facts as to the ability possessed by cer- 
tain men to do without sleep. The interest which the subject of 
sleep always excites in men and women is curious, though in 
reality most natural. Sleep, though in the strictest sense an 
every-day affair, is still the strangest and most wonderful of 
the phenomena of existence. Next to death it is the great 
mystery. Not only is it surrounded by a hundred unsolved 
physical problems, but psychologically it is full of haunt- 
ing doubts and difficulties. Is the intelligence that dreams 
the same intelligence that directs the waking body? It is 
difficult to suppose otherwise, for a dreaming mind seems 
so often to remember accurately and vividly what was 
done by the self of daylight and consciousness. Yet if that 
is so, why are we sometimes such different people in sleep,— 
the brave man a coward, the coward a hero, the unhappy man 
a creature of joyous impulse, the misanthrope an optimist ? 
But to decide either that a new mind occupies us while we 
dream, or that the waking mind continues at work, is not 
sufficient, for whichever way the problem is settled, no 
explanation is given of the dreamless sleep. Where is the 
mind of him who, as far as he can tell, is absolutely uncon- 
scious in sleep? The man who has been dreaming can say: 
‘While my body was lying inert on the bed my mind 
‘yanged through the whole field of thought, and was as 
active as in my waking hours. The man who does 
not dream can only say: ‘Mentally I was dead while 
I slept; the time, as far as my memory serves me, was 
an absolute blank,—a gap in the course of existence.’ 
it may be argued, no doubt with some show of reason, that 





both the dreaming and the dreamless states are really the 
same, or rather, that the only difference is that in the dream. 
ing state the tablets of memory are impressionable, while in 
the dreamless state they will take no impressions, That is, 
A goes to sleep and his mind begins, or continues, to work 
He has an active memorial apparatus in his brain, and thig 
apparatus records the dreaming as it does the undreaming 
thoughts, and therefore when he is awake he can remember 
the dream thoughts just as he remembers his day thoughts, 
B, on the other hand, has a dull or unsensitive memorial 
machinery, and hence his dreaming thoughts are not registered 
with sufficient force and accuracy to make them memorable, 
It is only a question of registration. A’s physical machinery 
registers so well and so easily that it will work even when 
the bodily functions are at rest. B’s works “hard,” and 
therefore does not act unless the full bodily steam is up. 
But this theory, though ingenious, will not account for all 
the facts. There is a great deal more in dreams than can be 
accounted for by registration or non-registration. Even in 
the most coherent dream the dreamer feels less than, or at 
any rate something different from, himself. Some controlling 
force has been relaxed, and the mind wanders off, as it were, 
on its own track and under its own guidance, or rather, in 
the direction indicated by some external power. As a rule, 
when we dream we feel ourselves actors in a pageant, 
We do not do what we would but what we must, 
There is no choice, no free will. Rather, we are com. 
pelled to take action by some sense of external pressure 
or direction. Every dreamer is a necessitarian. It is clear, 
then, that on entering the dream state we lose something 
which belonged to us in our waking hours. We have lost the 
power to direct and control our thoughts. The rider is out of 
the saddle, and the horse is browsing around by himself. There 
comes, however, a sudden alarm, a sudden warning, and in an 
instant the rider has leaped into the saddle and regained con- 
trol of the horse. The manis awake. What happens to the 
rider while the horse is wandering free? What has become 
of him? Is he asleep with the body? Assuredly not that, 
for this controlling power in the mind has less, not more, to 
do with the body than the mind, which wanders off in sleep. 
The dreaming mind takes colour, as it were, from the body 
during sleep, and acts in greater, not less, sympathy with it 
than when awake, The tympanum of the ear is struck by 
the vibrations caused by a bell, and straightway the dreaming 
brain registers a wild romance, which, had the controlling 
power been present and awake, would have been instantly 
rejected. Most assuredly, then, that self-controlling power 
which we call consciousness is not a sort of bodily fanction 
which depends on the activity of flesh and blood. Let us for 
a moment recall, as far as we can, the phenomena of sleep. 
If we try to remember what happened last night we cannot 
get beyond a statement of this kind:—‘I remember that 
before I went to sleep I was thinking of the Sugar question 
Then I lost consciousness. The next thing I remember 
is the housemaid coming in with the hot water. As I 
woke, too, I remembered that I had been dreaming how a 
great red dragon with ‘Bounty-fed’ inscribed in letters 
of gold on his tail was raging through a cane-brake 
tearing down and destroying the tall sugar-canes.’ Now, the 
essential facts in this statement are (1) the loss of conscious- 
ness on falling asleep; (2) the regaining of consciousness on 
awakening ; (3) the wandering of the mind at its own sweet 
will, the controlling power having been suspended. From 
this we may infer that consciousness is not compatible with 
sleep and that consciousness, or that power which we lose 
when we fall asleep, is the controlling power of the mind. 
But may it not be argued from this that this consciousness, 
this controlling power of the mind, this true soul, this rider 
of the mental horse, is unable to be present except in a waking 
body? When the body enters into the temporary death of 
sleep the consciousness is dethroned. The moment the body 
reawakens, the soul, which can only animate a waking body, 
returns to its seat. This consciousness, this soul, is, agall, 
dethroned by death, or by some grave injury to the body. 
Death is the condition from which the body cannot recover 
itself and resume activity. Hence in the case of death the 
soul does not return. Madness, or a terrible concussion, OF 
some grievous injury to the body also dethrones the soul, bat 
in such cases there is still the possibility of return, and if the 
body recovers its full functions the controlling conscious 80 

returns. Thus sleep seems to point us to the fact that the 
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highest and the strongest part of the mind, the control- 
ling power, is no way material. It can only be the tenant 
of a living body,—.e., a body which is neither in that state of 
temporary inanimation which we call sleep nor of that perma- 
nent inanimation which we call death, nor in that impaired con- 
dition which we call madness. The soul waits, where and how 
we do not know, but somewhere ready to re-enter the body at 
waking or recovery, if waking or recovery there is. That is 
a fact, not a guess. Why should we conclude from this fact 
that if and when the body is unable to wake again or to 
recover, the soul dies? Is it not more reasonable to suppose 
that, since the consciousness is able each day to leave the 
body and return to it, it can, when the body is no longer 
tenantable, live elsewhere? We know that it can and does 
leave the body and yet return. Is that not proof that it can 
keep alive without the aid of the body? No doubt the 
materialist might say that it was a new consciousness that 
was born with the daily reanimation of the body; but is 
not that a juggle with words ?—the “ Iliad” was not written 
‘by Homer, but by a person of the same name who lived 
in the same place at the same time and wrote the same 
ms. For most men, at any rate, this materialist argument 
will fail. They will say they know that it is not another, 
‘but the same John Smith who wakes each morning. But 
since there is no such thing as unpremised reasoning, and 
since we can only argue from admitted premises, we are quite 
willing to confine our appeal to those who will admit that 
he who goes to bed John Smith rises John Smith in the 
morning. Those who are willing to make that admission 
will certainly find in the mystery of sleep not a little 
physical proof that the highest part of the intelligence, the 
mind within the mind, has a life apart from that of the body. 
It is true that a consciousness is not apparent to other 
consciousnesses who are occupying bodily tenements unless 
it is itself inhabiting that clay cottage we calla man; but 
that does not prove it does not exist. A’s house tumbles 
down, and he is obliged to leave it, and therefore the in- 
habitants of the street see him and his house no more. Is 
that to be called a proof that A no longer exists? Surely a 
better inference from the termination of the lease, or from 
the destruction of the house, is that A has gone to live in 
another town. 

Whatever may be the value of these arguments, there is a 
xemarkable fact connected with sleep which must not be 
overlooked. The sleep of a human being, if we are not too 
busy to attend to the matter, always evokes a certain feeling 
of awe. Go into a room where a person is sleeping, and it is 
difficult to resist the sense that one is in the presence of the 
aentral mystery of existence. People who remember how 
constantly they see old Jones asleep in the club library 
‘will smile at this; but look quietly and alone at even old 
Jones, and the sense of mystery will soon develop. It is no 
good to say that sleep is only “ moving” because it looks like 
death. The person who is breathing so loudly as to take away 
all thought of death causes the sense of awe quite as easily 
as the silent sleeper who hardly seems to breathe. We see 
death seldom, but were it more familiar we doubt if a corpse 
would inspire so much awe as the unconscious and sleeping 
figure—a smiling, irresponsible doll of flesh and blood, 
but a doll tc whom in a second may be recalled a prond, 
active, controlling consciousness which will ride his bodily 
and his mental horse with a hand of iron, which will force 
that body to endure toil and misery, and will make that mind, 
now wandering in paths of fantastic folly, grapple with some 
great problem, or throw all its force into the ruling, the 
saving, or the destruction of mankind. The corpse is only 
so much bone, muscle, and tissue. The sleeping body is the 
house which a quick and eager master has only left for an 
hour or so. Let any one who thinks sleep is no mystery try 
to observe in himself the process by which sleep comes, and 
to notice how and when and under what conditions he loses 
consciousness. He will, of course, utterly fail to put his 
finger on the moment of sleep coming, but in striving to get 
as close as he can to the phenomena of sleep, he will realise 
how great is the mystery which he is trying to fathom. 





CATACLYSMAL CHANGES. 
AINFUL experience continued for many years has com- 
pelled the British public to doubt whether anything 
will ever again raise the price of silver. ‘That is the only way 





in which we can explain the entire failure of the announce- 
ment in the Daily Chronicle of Monday to affect the price of 
that much-discredited metal. It was announced on that day 
ia a leaded paragraph, condensed apparently from New York 
telegrams, that a Mr. Emmens, of New York, had discovered 
a process by which silver could be changed into gold at an 
estimated cost of £2 an ounce; that seventeen ingots of gold 
had been thus produced, and that for one of them the United 
States Assay Office in New York, after careful testing, had 
paid £19 2s. 8d. It was added, with an attention to detail 
which showed that the author of the story possessed much 
of the talent of a novelist, that pure silver being necessary 
for the operation, Mr. Emmens had found Mexican dollars 
the most suitable silver coins to be used in his experiments. 
The story was, we imagine, a practical joke intended to 
test the credulity of the public; but we rather wonder that 
the public showed itself so irresponsive. It is not many 
years since a story nearly as wild about Mr. Edison and 
the electric light sent down gas shares all over Europe with 
a run; and we hardly know, except on the theory just 
stated, why the present legend should have been so coldly 
rejected by all bullion brokers. For anything anybody 
knows, except some geologist with a notion of chemistry, 
silver may be gold in an inchoate stage; and if it is, why 
should not some scientific man discover “five processes” for 
hurrying iton a bit? It is, at all events, more likely that silver 
should become gold than that lead should, and for hundreds 
of years Europeans, many of them men of proved ability, 
believed in the possibility of that transformation, which, in 
fact, required nothing except a powder, the secret of which 
was known to all Rosicrucians and a good many other 
people, some clever impostors included. (They knew, it 
would seem, that if gold is placed upon lead, and both 
subjected to strong heat, the gold fuses itself with the lead 
in such a way that the amalgam is indistinguishable by the 
eye from a mass of gold, and as they trusted their eyes, and 
were greedy of cash, they were pleasantly taken in.) The 
market, however, in the present case was obstinately in- 
credulous, the price of silver did not even rise by the regular 
sixteenth which indicates that somebody is exporting ingots, 
and if the authors of the legend betted among themselves as 
to its effect, the one who betted on the rise must have lost 
his money. 


Seriously, we are not quite sure that if rough silver were 
dealt in by the community, instead of by a limited number 
of experts, the market would have remained so profoundly 
tranquil. There is a credulity abroad as to the possible 
results of scientific investigation which has gone very deep 
into men’s minds, and has, moreover, sunk down into strata 
of society where ignorance, if not unfathomable, is at least 
very profound. That readiness to believe the incredible 
which used to be displayed towards wizards or any others 
who pretended to supernatural power, now displays itself 
towards savants, and we should be very sorry to indicate the 
discovery which, if Lord Kelvin affirmed that he had made it, 
the majority of the public would at once reject. We suppose 
if he affirmed something opposed to common-sense, if he said, 
for instance, that he could turn an ounce of lead into a pound 
of silver, that the statement would be received with decorous 
smiles, and would not set men calculating the value of their 
pennies; but we are not quite sure even of that. The ancient 
certainty that, science or no science, you cannot get more hay 
out of a field than there is grass in it, seems to have been 
temporarily suspended,—thousands of fairly educated people 
believing that you may one day produce force without 
expending or consuming anything; and the reliance upon 
experience seems to have disappeared altogether. Only the 
highest experts trust that any more, when told of some 
gigantic advance in knowledge which to-morrow, or next day 
at furthest, is to bring forth to add to the resources or 
establish the wellbeing of mankind. If Sir John Lawes 
declared, through the Times, that he had discovered a way of 
producing ten ears of wheat on one stalk, and that his process 
would take less from the earth than the old one, the old 
farmer who grunted disbelief—at least as to the second 
statement—would be considered a fool, and probably inter- 
viewed by some clever young townsman anxious to describe 
so “splendid and typical a representative of old fogeydom.” 
The fact that there never has been in the whole history of the 





world an invention or a discovery of the cataclysmal kind— 
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one, that is, which suddenly and finally altered the whole 
position of man—no philosopher’s stone, no elixir of life, 
nothing which gave us the power of looking five minutes 
forward, is wholly disregarded; and if we said, as we 
should be quite prepared to say, that such a circum- 
stance suggested that in the providential government of 
the world man was intended to advance slowly, we should 
be told that we remained too far behind the times to be 
allowed to say any more. Yet if anything is clear, that is clear- 
The greatest discovery that man has made—the use of fire— 
must have taken ages to spread through humanity, for man. 
kind was then in the savage state, and down to our own time 
there have been tribes who were wholly ignorant, like the 
Tasmanians, of that most wonderful increase to human 
knowledge. The first man who planted a seed, expecting it 
to grow, was almost certainly denounced as an idiot; and 
there are tribes to this day which do not believe that any- 
thing of the sort will happen. The next greatest discovery, 
the strange property of the loadstone, the cause of which, 
despite the advance of science, no savant can do more than 
guess at, was not diffused as a certainty for generations, and 
‘when it was, hardly gave the mariner confidence to go out of 
sight of shore. The most cataclysmal of all inventions—that 
of gunpowder (which, by the way, was probably invented 
twice, for Greek fire must have been the same thing, used 
with an imperfect knowledge of its propelling power)—and 
the one which most affected the organisation of society by 
destroying the value of armour and equalising the power of 
men of different sizes, took a generation to spread abroad, 
and when it did spread hardly affected the relative strength 
of the nations. If such an invention were discovered now 
the papers would ring with prophecies, probably of a German 
or British conquest of the world, which would not happen a bit 
the faster for all the “appreciations.” Printing was a grand dis- 
covery, and though it did not help the Chinese much, did help 
Europeans a great deal; but it did not help them suddenly, 
and for the immense majority of mankind it might just as 
well never have occurred. Steam is a grand discovery, but it 
has not upset the world, it has been utilised only by degrees, 

and, like printing, the mass of mankind know very little 
about it, one-third of the human race, indeed, denouncing it 
still as something which ‘‘haazes and maazes the blessed 
fealds.’ The discovery of the way to harness lightning, 

which excites the imagination even of poets, is one of the 
greatest man has made; but it has upset nothing except 
newspaper arrangements, and beyond enabling nations to 
talk together as individuals do, it has produced no con- 
sequences. It is, we suppose, possible that somebody may 
discover a way of destroying a fleet from a balloon, and 

thus deprive the richest nation of its maritime advantages; 
but a mode of counteracting that discovery would probably 
be found at the same time, and the balance of maritime 
power would remain unchanged. There never can be an 
elixir of life, because all men are sentenced to capital 
punishment, but a preparation which would destroy or 
neutralise all hostile bacteria, germs, spores, or whatever 
they call the injurious atoms, is, at all events, conceivable; 
but it would be years before it greatly influenced the per- 
manent health even of races bright enough to believe in 
the physicians’ opinions. Remember the savage opposition 
to vaccination in the teeth of evidence really as strong as 
that which demonstrates any arithmetical proposition. 


From all that what deduction? Simply this; that the 
readiness to take alarm, which is one mainspring of modern 
credulity, is not justified, either by experience or theory, and 
that men should receive all announcements of cataclysmal 
discovery or invention with a willingness to inquire, and 
a quiet conviction that if false they do not matter, and 
if true they wiil affect things very slowly, and will de- 
velop countervailing and restraining influences. According 
to science a meteorite big enough to shatter the world 
might strike it, and bring even Labour troubles or the 
German Emperor’s experiments to an end; but the universe 
is governed by powers before which even science is very 
ignorant, and judging from all experience the meteorite will 
either be shattered in time or just miss us in its course 
through space. Anything may happen to the individual, 


‘because nothing can happen to him which after a few 
more minutes will be of importance, but the race would seem 
at least to be sedulously protected. There is no reason that 


| 
anybody can think of why all the children for the next twent 
years should not be girls or boys; but they will be born estiy 
equal for all that. A family may display an heredita ’ 
tendency in that way, which, if it lasted, would deatroyit, 
but no nationality has ever betrayed it, or will ever o 
destroyed by that swiftly operating cause. 





THE THAMES A SALMON RIVER. 

R. ALGERNON BOURKE, in a letter to the Times of 
Monday, suggests that an experiment should be 

made to discover whether the Thames is yet fit for salmon 
to live in. He would turn out a number of two-year-old 
smolt into the upper waters, or hatch fry on one of the 
tributaries, and then wait for their return as “ grilse,” The 
reappearance of even one or two of the latter would show that 
the river is once more “open,” and encourage experiments 
ona larger scale. Evidence has been accumulating recently 
that there is some chance for the salmon. The improvement 
of the water of the “London River” has been marked by a 
steady increase of fish, and a return of species which have. 
deserted it for half a century, to a degree considerably beyond 
the estimate made by Mr. Algernon Bourke in his letter, 
The return of the fish has been going on steadily since 1892 ; 
and their advance has covered a distance of some twenty 
miles,—from Gravesend to Teddington. The first evidence 
was the reappearance of whitebait, small crabs, and jelly.. 
fish at Gravesend in 1892. In 1893 the whitebait fishermen 
and shrimp-boats were busy ten miles higher than they 
had been seen at work for many years. The condenser 
tubes of torpedo-boats running their trials down the river 
were found to be choked with “ bait,” and buckets of the 
fish were shown at the offices of the London County Council 
in Spring Gardens. It was claimed that this evidence of 
the increased purity of the water was mainly due to the- 
efforts of the Main Drainage Committee of the London 
County Council. There is abundant evidence that this 
claim was correct, for instead of allowing the whole of 
the London sewage to fall into the Thames at Barking and 
Crossness, the County Council used a process to separate 
all the solid matter, and carried it out to sea. The results of 
the first year’s efforts were that over two million tons were 
shipped beyond the Nore, ten thousand tons of floating refuse 
were cleared away, and the liquid effluent was largely purified. 
It was predicted at the time that if this process were continued 
on the same scale it would not be long before the commoner: 
estuary fishes appeared above London Bridge, even if the 
migratory salmon and sea-trout still held aloof. Unfortunately 
there has been some deviation from the methods of dealing with 
the sewage, a change from which we believe that some of the: 
officials concerned with the early improvements very strongly 
dissented, that has to some extent retarded the advance 
of the fish, But during the past two years a sudden 
“spurt” has taken place in their return. Whitebait became 
so plentiful that during the whole of last winter, and the 
spring of the present year, the results were obvious, not only 
to naturalists, but on the London market. Whitebait shoals 
swarmed in the Lower Thames and the Medway, and became a 
cheap luxury even in February and March. They were even 
so suicidally reckless as to appear off Greenwich. Supplies of 
fresh fish came into the market twice daily, and were sold retail 
at sixpence per’quart. Last spring the Thames flounders once 
more reappeared off their old haunt at the head of the Bishop 
of London’s fishery near Chiswick Eyot. Only one good 
catch was made; but this had not been done for twelve 
years, and there is a prospect of their increase, for, in the 
words of old Robert Binnell, Water Bailiff of the City of 
London in 1757, we may “venture to affirm that there is no 
river in all Europe that is a better nourisher of its fish, and a 
more speedy breeder, particalarly of the flounder, than is the 
Thames.” Eels were also taken in considerable numbers 
between Hammersmith and Kew; but the main supply of 
London eels came from Holland even in the days of London 
salmon. Ina very old print of the City, with traitors’ heads 
by the dozen on London Bridge, “Eale Schippes,” exactly 
like the Dutch boats lying at this moment off Billingsgate, 
are shown anchored in the river. Besides the estuary fish 
which naturally come up river, dace and roach began to come 
down into the tideway, and during the whole summer the 
lively little bleak swarmed round Chiswick Eyot. Later im 





the year the roach and dace were seen off Westminster, and 
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eS 
fast week several were caught below London Bridge. But 


Angust and September marked the highest testimony yet 
paid by the salt-water fishes to the purity of the river. In 
August the delicate smelts suddenly reappeared at Putney, 
where they had not been seen for many years. Later, in 
September, another migration of smelts passed right up the 
river. Many were caught at Isleworth and Kew, and finally 
they penetrated to the limit of the tideway at Teddington, 
and good baskets were made at Teddington Lock. 


This additional evidence of the satisfaction of the fish with 
the County Council does not quite satisfy us that the London 
river is yet clean enough to give passage to the migratory 
salmon. Itis encouraging to the County Council, who deserve 
ali the credit they can get; but there is little doubt that the 
best evidence that the river is fit for the salmon would be the 
spontaneous appearance of the salmon themselves. As it is 
known that both salmon and sea-trout in the “grilse” state 
make their appearance nearly every year at the mouth of the 
Thames, ready to ascend and restock the river as soon as its 
poisoned waters shall be sufficiently purified as to allow them a 
passage, the fact that they do not make the trial seems to show 
that it is not yet ready. On the other hand, these trial visits 
of the salmon are probably half-hearted, for the fish are 
generally believed to reascend those rivers in which they were 
bred. As no salmon have bred in the Thames for nearly a 
century this inherited instinct must be worn out, and the 
fish which enter the mouth are only “prospectors,” not re- 
turning emigrants. Thus there is some ground for believing 
that Mr. Bourke’s suggested experiment might meet with 
success, and his grilse, grown from smolt, turned out on the 
upper waters, or originally batched from ova laid in the 
Kennet or the Fairford Colne, with the more strongly 
developed instinct of return, might realise his hope, and be 
“geen leaping at Richmond Lock.” There is no doubt that 
the Thames from above Teddington Lock to its source is as 
good water for the fish as ever it was; and it is just possible 
that we overestimate the probable effects on the general well- 
being of salmon of the foul condition of the Thames below 
London. Experiments seem to show that though the 

change from the river to the sea is of the utmost benefit to 
the salmon, its stay there is very brief, and that the greater 
part of its life is spent in the fresh water of the rivers. 
Mr. Young, of Invershine, writing of the experiments con- 
ducted by the Duke of Athole and himself, found that 
the majority of the marked fish returned in about eight 
weeks to the rivers, after spawning, and yet that in this 
short time they had increased from 5 lb. to 101b. in weight! 
This is an astonishing record; but the late Duke of Athole 


recorded an instance of a fish caught above Dunkeld Bridge, | 


and marked by him, which weighed 101b.; within five weeks 
and two days, it was caught again on its way up from the 
sea, when it was found to have gained 11}1b. On the 
other hand, practical fishermen contend that, as a fact, 
the fish do not spend forty or more weeks in the rivers; 
and believe that they take more than one trip to the sea 
in the twelve months, which would make the state of the 
Lower Thames a matter of ‘more serious importance when 
the fish were once more established. The size and number of 
the steamers passing to the port of London might also prove 
& possible obstacle to the return of the salmon. It was noted 
that when the large steamers began to call in numbers at 
Southampton, the salmon began to leave Southampton Water. 


Next in importance to the state of the river mouth is the 
condition of the head-waters of the main stream and 
tributaries whither the fish ascend to spawn. Curiously 
‘enough, there remains no trace or tradition of the spawning 
beds anciently used by the Thames salmon. The fish need a 
gravelly or shingly bottom, and fast-running water. There 
is plenty of the former on the Upper Thames; but the 
tributaries are not ideal spawning grounds; the head- 
waters of the Thames itself in the Cotswolds would be 
Suitable, if protected. But if we trace any of the Oxford- 
shire, Surrey, or Berkshire tributaries to their sources, the 
Cherwell, the Wey, the Loddon, the Colne, Windrush, or 
Evenlode, we find no great amount of suitable spawning 
ground. Nearly all these streams rise among chalk hills; 
many of them contain good trout on the upper waters; but 
not even the Kennet strikes us as the place to expect to find 
‘Spawning salmon. The Fairford Colne would probably suit 
'the fish better than any. There is little doubt that the 


experiment of turning out smolt or ova will be tried, and 
that if there is the slightest evidence that it may succeed it 
will lead to further purification of the river. Pablic attention 
will be constantly drawn to its condition by the interest 
taken in the migrations of the salmon. All the fishing 
societies, which are numerous and vigilant, will be on the 
alert, and publish weekly reports; and though the salmon 
will be the main object of attention, the simultaneous increase 
of other species, or their decrease when the river is neglected, 
will be constantly noted in the papers. Fish are the best 
“public analysts” in the world when a report is needed on 
that most difficult question, the pollution or purity of water; 
and even from this point of view they deserve encouragement. 
Moreover, they “work automatically,” require no pay, and 
come up to the top of the water when sick, to show that 
matters are amiss. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR. 


(To Tax Epiron or THe “Sprcraror.”] 

Srz,—In your issue of the Spectator of December 4th, in a 
paragraph relating to the campaign in the North of India, 
occur the following words, which sum up statements that 
have been frequently appearing for the last few weeks in the 
daily papers :—* Part of his [Sir William Lockhart’s] force 
[is] marching daily to some high valley, destroying villages, 
and then returning.” It is difficult to realise the amount 
of misery which these few words imply, but it must, I 
suppose, include the turning adrift of thousands of in- 
nocent women and children in a barren, mountainous country, 
in this inclement season, without food, shelter, or household 
goods; and, for ought one can conceive, they are now 
dying of starvation. I have heard it stated that these 
villages are mere collections of miserable huts, but even so, 
they are the only homes these poor indigent people possess, 
and no doubt they are as dear to them as our snug mansions in 
Kensington are tous. I had supposed that England prided 
herself upon the humanity of her conduct, even in war, and 
that the infliction of such wanton cruelty as this was forbidden 
to the armies of civilised nations, even when in conflict with 
barbarous tribes; but it seems I wasinerror. Such deeds, 
committed by those who are acting under the immediate 
authority of our gracious and benevolent Sovereign, are 
startling and humiliating; and I write this in the hope that 
you, Sir, with your well-known love of justice and humanity, 
| will call public attention to these outrages upon both.—I am, 
| Sir, &e., AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 

[Our correspondent is in error. The clansmen have re- 
moved their families, and know how to camp them out in 
safety.—Ep. Spectator. ] 











CLASSICAL LETTER-WRITERS. 

(To tHe Eprror or THE “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—Would you allow me a few lines to correct a wholly , 
unintentional misrepresentation in your kind and interesting 
notice in the Spectator of December 4th of the first volume of | 
my “ Highteenth Century Letters.” In criticising my “ pro- 
spectus” your reviewer says: “The omission of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu and Gray is surely inexplicable.” I can 
offer no explanation for the very simple reason that the idea 
of omitting them never entered for one moment into my 
imagination. They are, indeed, largely responsible for the 
scheme of which a few volumes only have yet been announced, 
though the advertisements speak of 3:hers to follow. Tue 
“head classics” of whom the articlé speaks will all be 
included except “Junius,” whose letters are not corre- 
spondence, and Byron, who does not belong to my period.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., 


Chelsea, December 7th. R. BrimLtey JOHNSON. 





A NEW ROUTE TO THE RIVIERA. 
[To Tux Epitoe or THE “* SpEectaTor.”’] 
Sir,—If any intending traveller to the Riviera wants an 
entirely new and entirely pleasurable sensation let him try 
the route from Paris vid Clermont-Ferrand to Nimes, which 
I have just followed for the first time after about forty years’ 
experience of the Lyons route. The pass by which the line 
from Clermont crosses the Cevennes is perfectly enchanting 
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from Langeac to Alais, occupying about five hours. The 
scenery does not offer any of the grandest features of the 
Swiss passes, for there are no glaciers, peaks of eternal snow, 
nor fearful precipices, notwithstanding that the railway pass 
is over 3,000 ft. high. But the grouping of rocks, pines, and 
beech, broken at frequent intervals by green lawns, stretching 
from the foaming Allier—how different from its tame look at 
Vichy !—up in elongated triangles to the base of giddy 
heights, is quite unmatchable elsewhere. Hardly less green 
than the lawns is the transparent part of the stream of the 
Allier where its waters are not lashed into foam. At the foot 
of some of the triangular lawns, where they broaden down to 
the water’s edge, are miniature sandy beaches, exactly like 
the seashore. At Langogne, after a steep climb of one and a 
half hours from Langeac, occurs a wide landing, as at Ander- 
matt, half way up the St. Gothard. Here the train rests 
for half an hour to take breath before it mounts to the second 
floor, and at Langogne an excellent repast is provided for the 
hungry traveller. For if he has only taken coffee at 6 a.m. 
before the early start from Clermont he is bound to be hungry 
in that splendid mountain air. And that reminds me to 
warn any of your readers who may be tempted to try the 
Cevennes passage to the South, that it is only available for 
travellers who can travel leisurely and do not object to early 
rising. You must sleep at Clermont-Ferrand, where an 
8.55 a.m. train from Gare de Lyon at Paris lands you at 
6 p.m., vid Nevers. So comfortable did I find the Hétel de 
la Poste, so admirable the cooking, and so moderate the bill, 
that I stayed four days. Fora student of Roman history 
and antiquities, Clermont is a mine, little explored by our 
countrymen. Starting at 6.55 a.m., the day-train for Nimes, 
passing within sight of Gergovia on its lofty plateau, brings 
the traveller to Langeac at 11 a.m.; to Alais, where I am 
writing, at 4 p.m., and to Nimes at 6 p.m. The new sensa- 
tion consists in approaching the “ Midi” over an unmistakeable 
mountain range (where Cesar found 6 ft. of snow when he 
crossed in the mid-winter of B.C. 52) instead of the common- 
place Rhone Valley approach to Marseilles. I had brilliant 
sunshine all the way, and it was quite warm.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. Butitocrk-Hatt, 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE WEST INDIAN 
DEMAND. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SPectTaTor.”] 

§S1r,— You ask a question in your footnote in the Spectator of 
December 4th, and Iam simple enough to suppose that you 
desire an answer. I gave you the average price of the last 
thirteen years in order to show that the confectioners and 
others had been paying a price which would not be exceeded 
if protection to foreign producers on British markets were 
abolished. But during that period, owing to the artificial 
stimulus to overproduction created by bounties, and 
the consequent periodical forced reduction of production, 
prices have fluctuated violently, sometimes being below 
cost price, and sometimes far above it. The West 
Indians saw no hope of stability, they lost credit, they 
dared not expend money on improvements in manu- 
facture or extension of cultivation, they never knew what 
would happen next, they saw bounties increased in order to 
save Continental producers from the fatal effects of their own 
overproduction, and they saw that this must lead to an 
aggravation of the evil. The beetroot-producers themselves 
see the fatal results of such a system, and are praying that 
bounties may be abolished all round, so that they may have 
some hope of a more stable condition of things, when pro- 
duction will be governed by natural advantages and prices 
regulated by the ordinary laws of supply and demand. All 
this seems to require no explanation; but you ask for it, and 
I give it—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gomshall, December 4th. GEORGE MARTINEAU. 

[The sugar industry is not the only industry which has 
been subjected to great fluctuations of price. The ups and 
downs have been as great in other products.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


OXFORD. 
Urvon a hill I stood, and far below 
Lay the lov’d city in a silver haze: 
Mine eyes were quick with tears: she lay eo fair, 
So passionless, so sad. 








*T was here our fathers 
Drain’d the waste fen, and with prophetic eye 
Divined a refuge for the soul, and plann’d 
A green oasis sever’d from the waste, 
Where each, in cloister’d calm and leisure shade, 
Might learn of wisdom in the lap of peace: 
Slowly she grew in unobtrusive grace, 
Generous in bounty as in beauty first ; 
As showers, as showers of scarlet leaves in autumn, 
The generations scatter: she remains 
Like Niobe,—surviving all her sons :-— 
Shield me, shield me, oh Mother !—thy outcast chila 
Spent with the arrow of Apollo’s fire. 

G. M. 








BOOKS. 


—_>——_ 
DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE?* 
Our readers may remember that about a year ago we drew 
attention to Mr. Fitchett’s stirring book, Deeds that Won the. 
Empire, a copy of which had been sent us from Australia, 
At that time, however, the work was practically unobtainable. 
in England. It is with the greatest pleasure that we now 
welcome an edition issued by a London publisher. But it 
is more than a reprint of the book noticed by us last year. 
Half, or more than half, is new, and the new matter is quite, 
equal, if indeed not superior, to the old. A re-reading of the 
work does not modify but merely confirms our previous judg- 
ment, that not since Macaulay ceased to write has English 
literature produced a writer capable of infusing such life and. 
vigour into historical scenes. Superfine critics may say that 
Mr. Fitchett’s style has “the worst faults of Macaulay,” but. 
unless we are greatly mistaken, the general reader will be de-. 
voutly thankful for a book in which he can find the human and. 
heroic side of our history described in clear and picturesque 
English. The wholesome and manly tone of Mr. Fitchett’s 
book is specially satisfactory. There is no fine writing in 
the bad sense, no foolish boasting and vainglory, no pompous: 
padding. The book, indeed, is wholly satisfactory from the 
reader’s standpoint. As every good book should, “it reads. 
itself,” and there is no need to say that if the reader will only 
take the trouble to master the plans of the battles he will enjoy 
the work. The reader, whether he manages or does not manage 
to master the strategy, is perfectly happy, for Mr. Fitchett. 
contrives, as by enchantment, to translate him instantly into the 
fighting-line, and to let him see all the most striking incidents 
of the action and hear all the most exciting things said bp 
the chief actors. One is on the ridge at Waterloo oneself or on. 
the quarterdeck of the ‘ Victory ’—for Mr. Fitchett is equally 
at home on sea or land—not merely hearing an echo of the 
deeds done. Before we deal with Mr. Fitchett’s book in. 
detail we must note yet one more ground for pleasure 
and satisfaction in his most remarkable achievement. This 
admirable record of the deeds that made us what we 
are is written not only by an Australian Englishman, 
but by a Nonconformist clergyman. The foolish and un- 
just policy of a past age deprived the Nonconformiste 
of all chance of serving the country in the higher posts in. 
the Army or Navy, with the evil result that many Noncon- 
formists felt that the deeds of our soldiers and sailors were 
things in which they could have no part or share. The unhappy 
tradition thus set going has lasted almost to the present time. 
It is a welcome proof that it is at last dead to find a Noncon- 
formist clergyman writing such a book as Deeds that Won the 
Empire. If we had been asked in the abstract to designate 
the happiest source for a book which should stir the patriotic 
emotions of the present generation we should have said with- 
out hesitation, “ Let it be written by a native-born colonist or 
a Dissenter, as a testimony of how few are the non-condactors 
of patriotism which now exist.” That such a book has beer 
written by one who is both a colonist and a Dissenter ir 
indeed of good omen. 
But we must not forget Mr. Fitchett’s book in expressing 
our satisfaction that it was he, and not another, who wrote it. 


| In our last notice of Mr. Fitchett’s book we mentioned his 


stirring account of the battles of Cape St. Vincent and the 
Nile, and his admirable study of “the man who spoiled 
Napoleon’s destiny.” Here we will dwell specially upon two 





* Deeds that Won the Empire. By the Rev. W. H. Fitchett (“Vedette "} 
With Portraits and Plans, London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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studies which were not in the former book,—one is on 
Waterloo, the other on Trafalgar. The present writer has 
read accounts of Waterloo by the hundred, but he has never 
read anything which equals Mr. Fitchett’s narrative for 
yividness and clearness. It is possible that minute historical 
and military critics will discover a few errors in detail. But 
after all that matters comparatively little. Errors of detail may 
be corrected in a foot-note in a subsequent edition. Whatcan 
never be corrected by foot-notes are dulness, haziness, and lack 
of lifeand interest. These are, of course, by no means the only 
qualities required in the historian; possibly they are not the 
most important; but however that may be, they are essentials. 
The lack of them can never be made up. It is an error which 
nothing can amend. The moment one begins to read Mr. 
Fitchett’s account of Waterloo one feels that one is in the 
hands of a guide who will never weary, and who will not 
forget a single good thing or miss a single great and heroic 
incident. His incidental delineations of character are 
admirable. We have not read a couple of pages before he 
has given us the Duke of Wellington exactly in his true 
colours, —the man without a touch of humbug, or what he 
would have himself called “damned nonsense,” in his whole 
composition. Mr. Fitchett makes us “realise” Wellington 
by introducing him to us with the story of how he rode over 
to see Bliicher’s lines at Ligny, and remarked, “If Bonaparte 
be what I suppose he is, the Prussians will get a damned good 
licking to-day.” That was just what they did get. In the 
afternoon a Prussian Staff officer rode over to Quatre-Bras, 
“galloped up and whispered an agitated message in the Duke’s 
ear. The Duke, without a change of countenance, dismissed 
him, and, turning to Bowles, said, ‘Old Bliicher has had a 
damned good licking, and gone back to Wavre, eighteen miles, 
As he has gone back, we must go too. I suppose in England 
they will say we have been licked. I can’t help it! As they 
have gone back, we must go too.” One would like to quote 
the whole of the Waterloo section of the book, but as that is 
impossible, we will choose a couple of incidents as examples of 
Mr. Fitchett’s method :— 

“The story of how the eagles were captured is worth telling. 

Captain Clark Kennedy of the Dragoons took one. He was riding 
vehemently in the early stage of the charge, when he caught 
sight of the cuirassier officer carrying the eagle, with his covering 
men, trying to break through the mélée and escape. ‘I gave the 
order to my men,’ he says, ‘ “ Right shoulders forward; attack 
the colours.”’? He himself overtook the officer, ran him through 
the body, and seized the eagle. He tried to break the eagle from 
the pole and push it inside his coat for security, but, failing, gave 
it to his corporal to carry to the rear. The other colour was 
taken by Ewart, a sergeant of the Greys, a very fine swordsman. 
He overtook the officer carrying the colour, and, to quote his own 
story, ‘he and I had a hard contest for it. He made a thrust at 
my groin; I parried it off, and cut him down through the head. 
After this a lancer came at me. I threw the lance off by my right 
side, and cut him through the chin and upwards through the 
teeth. Next, a foot-soldier fired at me, and then charged me with 
his bayonet, which I also had the good luck to parry, and then I 
cut him down through the head. Thus ended the contest. AsI 
was about to follow the regiment, the general said, ‘“‘ My brave 
fellow, take that to the rear; you have done enough till you get 
quit of it.??” 
Mr. Fitchett tells the oft-told tale of the charges on the squares 
with great picturesqueness, and gives exactly the impression of 
alternations of sombre calm and tempestuous fury given 
to the present writer by an old Waterloo veteran. Mr. 
Fitchett has a keen sense of humour and knows how to give 
it its place in a battle-story, just as in their own way did the 
old ballad-writers. Here is his account of the exploits of a 
regiment of Hanoverian horse :— 

“For two hours 15,000 French horsemen rode round the British 
squares, and again and again the ridge and rear slope of the 
British position was covered with lancers, cuirassiers, light and 
heavy dragoons, and hussars, with the British guns in their 
actual possession; and yet not a square was broken! A gaily 
dressed regiment of the Duke of Cumberland’s (Hanoverian) 
Hussars watched the Homeric contest from the British rear, and 
Lord Uxbridge, as the British cavalry were completely exhausted 
by their dashes at the French horsemen as they broke through 
the chequer of the squares, rode up to them and called on them 
to follow him ina charge. The colonel declined, explaining that 
his men owned their own horses, and could not expose them to 
any risk of damage! These remarkable warriors, in fact, moved 
in a body, and with much expedition, off the field, Seymour (Lord 
Uxbridge’s aide) taking their colonel by the collar and shaking 
him asa dog shakes a rat, by way of expressing his view of the 
Performance,” 

We have purposely refrained from quoting the best things in 
the account of Waterloo, for they would be spoiled by being 
taken from their context. Our readers must read for them- 








selves the account of the charge of the Union and Household 
Brigades and the advance of the Old Guard. That most 
impressive movement has never been better handled, nor has 
the part taken by the Fifty-Second in the defeat of the Old 
Guard ever been better displayed. Again, the use of Mercer’s 
narrative of the part played by the Horse Artillery is masterly. 

We must leave Waterloo to say a word about Trafalgar. 
Mr. Fitchett is no whit less picturesque here than at Waterloo, 
and makes the same admirable use of all the striking little 
touches and sayings he has collected from a hundred memoirs. 
In this, indeed, is seen the perfection of his method. He 
weaves these human touches so skilfully into the preliminary 
narrative, that what ought to be the dullest pages of the story 
are often among the most amusing. Take the following from 
the preliminary pages of Trafalgar. Mr. Fitchett is not quite 
enthusiastic enough about the noble Collingwood, but his 
anecdotes are delightful :— 


“Of Collingwood, Thackeray says, ‘I think, since Heaven made 

gentlemen, it never made a better one than Cuthbert Collingwood,’ 
and there was, no doubt, a knightly and chivalrous side to Colling- 
wood worthy of King Arthur’s round table. But there was also a 
side of heavy-footed common-sense, of Dutch-like frugality, in 
Collingwood, a sort of wooden-headed unimaginativeness which 
looks humorous when set against the background of such a 
planet-shaking fight as Trafalgar. Thus on the morning of the 
fight he advised one of his lieutenants, who wore a pair of boots, 
to follow his example and put on stockings and shoes, as, in the 
event of being shot in the leg, it would, he explained, ‘ be so much 
more manageable for the surgeon.’ And as he walked the break 
of his poop in tights, silk stockings, and buckled shoes, leading, 
in his single ship, an attack on a fleet, he calmly munched an 
apple. To be able to munch an apple when beginning Trafalgar 
is an illustration of what may be called the quality of wooden- 
headed unimaginativeness in Collingwood. And yet Collingwood 
had a sense of the scale of the drama in which he was taking part. 
‘ Now, gentlemen,’ he said to his officers, ‘let us do something to- 
day which the world may talk of hereafter.’ Collingwood, in 
reality, was a great man and a great seaman, and in the battle 
which followed he ‘ fought like an angel,’ to quote the amusingly 
inappropriate metaphor of Blackwood. The two majestic British 
columns moved slowly on, the great ships, with ports hauled up 
and guns run out, following each other like a procession of giants. 
‘I suppose,’ says Codrington, who commanded the Orion, ‘no man 
ever before saw such a sight.’ And the element of humour was 
added to the scene by the spectacle of the tiny Pickle, a duodecimo 
schooner, gravely hanging on to the quarter of an 80-gun ship— 
as an actor in the fight describes it—‘ with the boarding-nettings 
up, and her tompions out of her four guns—about as large and 
as formidable as two pairs of Wellington boots.’ ” 
Again we must leave our readers to study for themselves, or 
rather hurry with breathless interest, for that is the more 
likely attitude of mind, through the account of Trafalgar. 
One more quotation and we have done. At the end of the 
story of Nelson’s victory our readers will find an incident 
such as the Hlizabethans would have described as “ right 
English ”:— 

“The fight with tempest and sea during that terrific night was 

almost more dreadful than the battle with human foes during the 
day. Codrington says, the gale was so furious that ‘it blew away 
the top main-topsail, though it was close-reefed, and the fore- 
topsail after it was clewed up ready for furling.’ They dare not 
set a storm staysail, although now within six miles of the reef. 
The Redoutable sank at the stern of the ship towing it ; the Bucen- 
taure had to be cut adrift, and went to pieces on the shoals. The 
wind shifted in the night and enabled the shot-wrecked and 
storm-battered ships to claw off the shore; but the fierce weather 
still raged, and on the 24th the huge Santissima Trinidad had to 
be cut adrift. It was night; wind and sea were furious; but the 
boats of the Ajaz and the Neptune succeeded in rescuing every 
wounded man on board the huge Spaniard. The boats, indeed, 
had all put off when a cat ran out on the muzzle of one of the 
lower-deck guns and mewed plaintively, and one of the boats 
pulled back, in the teeth of wind and sea, and rescued poor 
puss!” 
All sailors love cats, for sailors generally are people of good 
taste, but only a crew of British sailors would have acted 
thus after the dangers and fatigues of the greatest sea-fight 
in history. The Greek sailors at Salamis would not even have 
been melted by the beauties of a Persian cat. We will leave 
Mr. Fitchett’s book with this prophecy. Before three months 
it will be in every regimental reading-room and the best- 
thumbed book in a hundred Free Libraries. The book cannot 
but take the reader by storm wherever it finds him. 





A SURVEY OF HUMAN THOUGHT.* 
Tus first instalment of Mr. Crozier’s work on intellectual 
development, which may be regarded as a sequel to his 





Civilisation and Progress, is one of the most important and 
* History of Intellectual Development on the Lines of Modern Evolution, By 
John Beattie Crozier. Vol. I. London: Longmans and Ce. 
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interesting of recent English speculative studies. We 
candidly confess that it ought to have been noticed in these 
pages before now; but we gladly take the opportunity which 
a second edition furnishes of acknowledging the powerful 
impression made upon us by a work of an uncommon order 
which addresses itself to the profoundest problems which can 
engage the human mind. It is true that much of what Mr. 
Crozier says has also been said by others, especially by 
German thinkers. But we do not know elsewhere in the 
English tongue such a succinct and brilliant conspectus, in 
concentrated form and in non-technical language, of the 
intellectual and spiritual movement of the early world which 
culminated in the victory of Christianity. Nor do we know 
of any other work on an equal scale and of the same scope in 
which the movement of thought is so clearly treated from the 
point of view of development. This, indeed, is Mr. Crozier’s 
primary intention,—to trace a process of evolution working in 
human thought. Many of the leading historians of philosophy 
have done this, it is true, but their object has rather been to 
show the line of purely abstract thinking, while Mr. Crozier 
always has in view the wider and more general development 
of the human spirit in its ethical and spiritual manifestations. 
He is more interested in the influence of religion and of 
thought on human society than in the purely philosophic 
abstractions of the individual mind, or the succession of ideas 
and inflaences in the schools. Mr. Crozier admits the value 
of the work already done in this field by such diverse thinkers 
as Hegel, Comte, Buckle, and Mr. Spencer, but he finds their 
work partial and ultimately unsatisfactory. Hegel, e.g., 
offers us a law of evolution so vague and general that “it 
enabled him to do little more than to throw ring-fences, as it 
were, around the various fields through which it was destined 
to pass.” Comte’s law of the “three stages” is accepted by 
Mr. Crozier as the “most practically useful working con- 
ception of the march of human progress, as a whole, which 
has yet appeared.” But it does not determine “the curve of 
evolution of the special systems.” Buckle was rather a 
scientific special pleader than a philosophic thinker; and 
Mr. Spencer’s theory of endless differentiation, though true 
as a cosmic theory, is barren and useless from the point of 
view of the study of the growth of the religious idea. 
Mr. Crozier differs also from the three last thinkers in 
believing that the course of intellectual development “ sup- 
ports the belief in a stupendous and overarching super- 
naturalism, everywhere enfolding and pervading the world 
and its affairs, and giving scope and exercise to all that is 
properly religious in thought and feeling.” 


Mr. Crozier starts with a survey of the “ Evolution of Greek 
Thought,” in which he pictures Greek philosophy as a vessel 
on a vast stream, the one bank being represented by physical 
science, the other by religion. Philosophy he regards as 
being a reaction of men of culture against the absurdities of 
Polytheism; but the question for itis whether it shall presume 
a material or a spiritual basis. The school of Democritus 
made for the scientific shore, reaching the ultimate conception 
of atoms, but without spiritual unifying energy. The school 
which culminated in Socrates, on the other hand, made for 
the shore of religion; but both were lost, the one for lack of 
religion, the other for want of scientific proof. The immortal 
work of Plato was to build up out of the varied materials of 
Greek thought a grand temple of philosophy which stood for 
a thousand years; and he did this by combining the Good, 
Ideas, Number, and Matter, out of which the world was made. 
The barque of philosophy was, under the genius of Plato, 
steadily approaching the religious shore by reason of his co- 
ordination; but the dynamic quality, the principle of evolution, 
was wanting. This was furnished by Aristotle, who presumes 
a Supreme Intelligence, a reservoir of Motion, and Matter im- 
pregnated with Ideas or Form, thus suggesting the division 
of things into actual and potential, or giving the hint of the 
philosophic concept of “becoming.” From Aristotle to 
Christianity we get the theory of Emanation, which arose in 
the Neo-Platonic school of Alexandria, by which, in a suc- 
cession of breathings forth proceeding ultimately from the 
Unspeakable One, the world is made. The Eternal pre- 
cipitates the Logos, from that comes the World-Spirit, from 
this the world of material existence. Such are the ideas 
reached when the Christian religion enters the sphere of 
human life. 


Before, however, proceeding to consider the evolution of 








Sais 
Christianity, Mr. Crozier turns aside to survey Hindoo 
thought, for the purpose of differentiating it and the kind 
of civilisation it produces from the philosophy both of 
Greece, Palestine, and the Christian world. The three 
chapters devoted to Hindoo thought are, in many respects 
the ablest in the book, the analysis being concise, searchin ' 
and lucid within the limits of the space allotted. Ina oe 
Hindoo thought, under each of its forms—spiritual o, 
material, Brahminism, Buddhism, and theosophy—differs 
from Western thought in acknowledging no principle of 
intelligence in its Supreme Power. Christianity conceives 
both the Supreme Being and the personal soul as related in 
self-conscious intelligence. But Hindoo thought places these 
in the category of blank abstractions, “ essences characterised 
by the absence of all thought, emotion, and self-conscionsnegs,” 
After a very brief account of the Vedanta, Sankhya, and 
Vaiseshika systems, none of which could relate itself to 
actual life, but each of which negates the Principle of 
existence, the author shows what the moral reform wag 
accomplished by Buddhism, which made negation logical by 
destroying both the individual and the World-Soul, and then 
turns to rend in pieces the very ably constructed system 
of theosophy, which, however, rests on a purely baseless 
hypothesis. 


Having made this excursus into Orientalism, Mr. Crozier 
returns to the main stream of civilised tendency by first 
comparing the idée mére of Paganism with that of Christianity, 
While the relation of God and man in Christianity is con- 
ceived as that of father and child, in Paganism it is that of 
master and servant. Paganism peopled the world with 
countless deities, each of whom, so to speak, levied a 
contribution on his votaries. “They cared as little for 
the mere love of mortals, provided their dues came punctually 
in, as a Despot and his Court care for the mere love of the 
conquered inhabitants of a distant dependency, provided their 
tribute is punctually paid.” Between man and man, as a 
result of this conception of deity, the relations were legal, 
the idea of love and pity rarely entering into these. Now, to 
secure the Christian relation some kind of reciprocal con- 
nection between deity and humanity is first needed, and to 
produce this the unity of God must be substituted for 
Polytheism. The gulf between Paganism and Christianity 
is thus bridged through Judaism. There is no possibility of 
the transition being effected from within; but from an isolated 
nation which, from its tribal deity, had advanced to the idea 
of the unity of a universal God, the aid to this transition could 
be made. Such a nation was Israel. Here several chapters 
are devoted to the evolution of Jewish religious thought, 
the standpoint being that of the “higher criticism.” The 
importance of evolving centres or nuclei in religion is insisted 
upon; and it is found that these centres are, the Ideal of the 
World, the Moral Code, and the Conception of God. After 
the Exile the thoughts of the Jews, instead of being con- 
centrated on national rewards, were turned inward on them- 
selves. There was seen to be no compensation to the individual 
in the old Judaism; one fate happened alike to just and 
unjust,—the theme of the Book of Job. From brooding on 
this problem were evolved the idea of human immortality, 
and the conception of the Messiah and his Kingdom. Sach 
was the Jewish preparation for Christianity. 


In treating of the evolution of Christianity Mr. Crozier 
bids us understand first the two methods at work in civilisa- 
tion,—the direct and indirect. He conceives God, or, to use 
other names, the World-Spirit or the Presiding Genius of the 
World, as working in ancient times indirectly, in our time by 
direct means. The object in view is always man’s moral per- 
fection; but, whereas in our time we conceive consciously of 
a moral end and work directly for it, whether it be the 
abolition of slavery or the reform of the conditions of labour, 
in the ancient world the moral end was secured, so to speak, 
under the guise of a supernatural event, or series of events, 
apparently having a different object. We confess we find it 
difficult to follow Mr. Crozier here in totally subordinating 
Christian transcendental concepts to a kind of moral code 
which seems to us, as it seemed to Paul, to have been only 
intended by Christ as the rudiments of his Gospel; and 
in conceiving of God as, in a manner, tricking men into a 
higher morality by appealing to their love of the supernatural. 
However, this is quite the line taken all through our author’s 
treatment of Christianity, which he views as ideal morality 
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rather than ideal religion. To this it may be said that the 
moral teachers of Judza, of Pagan Stoicism, of China, taught 
many, if not all, of the moral ideals contained in the 
Synoptic Gospels; while the Apostles seem to have preached 
«Jesus and the Resurrection,” and it was when Paul, in his 
discourse at Athens, reached the Resurrection, that his 
hearers felt something absolutely distinctive in Christianity. 
Mr. Crozier conceives of the Kingdom of Heaven as an 
earthly commonwealth, and that to confound this with an 
inward condition of soul is a dream of the modern mind. A 
kingdom of absolute righteousness was, therefore, the ideal of 
Christianity according to our author; and into this ideal 
Greek thought, which had run into the channel of religion, 
and the Jewish belief of Divine Unity blended. 

Conditions of space forbid us from adequately stating Mr. 
Crozier’s view as to the way in which orthodox historical 
Christianity was developed, how it was necessary to lay in- 
sistence on certain sides of its doctrine and to oppose the 
various heresies as to the nature of Christ which so soon 
crept into the Church, and how for this purpose it was essen- 
tial to form the Canon of the New Testament. The 
influences actuating the Church were (1) the rule of faith and 
the simple facts as a clue; (2) tradition as determining 
the meaning of texts; (3) the embodiment in the Canon of 
each and every stage of Christian doctrine—as the old Jewish 
Christianity of the Gospel of Matthew, the universalised 
Christianity of the Pauline writings, the Logos doctrine of the 
Fourth Gospel, the practical gospel of works by James and 
Peter—so that it was possible to find passages in support of 
the varied ideas of a comprehensive Christianity which could 
not be touched at any point by the decaying Pagan philosophy 
which, in the main, it was the object, conscious or unconscious, 
of the various heresies to intrude within ihe fold. The four 
great Councils of Nicwa, Ephesus, Constantinople, and 
Chalcedon having defined and placed beyond attack the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christiunity so as to assert the Divinity 
of Christ and yet maintain the Unity of God, the scheme of 
salvation which, according to our author, “ carried in its 
bosom the precious freight of Christian Morality ” which was 
the “great end the World-Spirit had at heart,” was at length 
secure. An admirable study of “Pagan Morality” which, 
after imparting its best to Christianity, ran up into the cul-de- 
sac of the later and degenerate Neo-Platonism, closes an 
interesting and most suggestive volume. 





SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON.* 


TuE object of this fascinating little book is to bring vividly 
before the mind’s eye of the reader the actual surroundings 
amid which the plays of Shakespeare were conceived, written, 
and first acted. As all the world knows, the productive years 
of Shakespeare’s life were spent in London, and Mr, Ordish 
addresses himself especially to the task of correcting a 
mistaken notion which he apparently believes the majority of 
people to harbour, that to live in the precinct of St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, meant in the reign of Queen Elizabeth very 
much the same imprisonment in a sordid world of bricks 
and mortar and smoke as is meant by living there at the 
present day. As a matter of fact, we doubt very much 
whether anybody at the level of imaginative culture that 
takes a critical interest in Shakespeare really does make 
this mistake. We should say the tendency was rather 
to exaggerate the modernity of our monster Metro- 
polis, and in thinking of London in the olden time to 
imagine a picturesque city not unlike Winchester or 
Salisbury in its general characteristics, only with more 
historical buildings of an imposing and interesting character 
located in it than either of these towns possess. Our 
imaginations deal in this way with historical periods; we 
eliminate all the sordid detail of the daily life of the mass of 
people (whose circumstances are always more or less squalid 
and more or less commonplace) and entirely populate the past 
with the picturesque and important personages we have made 
acquaintance with in history and romance. The fact that 
such dealing with time is very much after the pattern of the 
poet’s method of dealing with all things, makes it no bad pre- 
paration for the critical study of poets and their surroundings; 
and in regard to the topography of old cities, there is no doubt 
that the way of the imagination brings us roughly near to the 





* Shakespeare’s London : a Study of London in the Re‘gn of Queen Elizabeth. 
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truth. Moreover, though Visscher’s “View of London,” of 
which a charmingly reproduced section makes the frontis. 
piece to Mr. Ordish’s volume, may be known to comparatively 
few people, yet almost everybody has, somewhere or other, the 
opportunity of seeing some old print of London, and of getting 
from it a general confirmation of the picturesque guesses 
made by the imagination. We make these remarks, how- 
ever, not with any intention of suggesting that there was no 
need for Mr. Ordish’s book. Far from it. We do not only 
want books to correct our intuitions; the pleasantest books, 
and often the most profitable, are those that justify them. 
And this is particularly true in the case of books about 
Shakespeare, the special function of whose genius it is to 
interpret, while idealising all the intuitions of common-sense, 
The interpenetration of Shakespeare’s London by influences 
of the country is one of the points most closely insisted 
upon :— 


“With slight deductions here and there, it might be said that 
the whole of what is now the County of London was then open 
country. A man could walk westward along Holborn, and by the 
time he reached St. Giles’s Church, where now is Shaftesbury 
Avenue, it would be fields. If he went from Holborn up Gray’s 
Inn Lane, by the time he reached King’s Cross he would have 
left London behind him. St. Pancras was a rural village. On 
the north, if he passed through Cripplegate, a few minutes’ 
walk would take him through the suburbs; or if he took the road 
through Moorgate, by the time he had passed the Moorfields and 
left Finsbury fields behind him, he would very soon encounter 
one of the farm homesteads which supplied the city with 
agricultural produce. It follows that life in Shakespeare’s 
London was not the distinctive town-life which we associate 
with the London of to-day. A young man from a pro- 
vincial town, and used to rural sights and sounds, endowed 
with the love of nature, would not pine for the green fields 
at home; he would take a walk into the country He would 
find a forest of Arden on the heights of Hampstead and Highgate; 
he could take part in a sheep-shearing celebration at even a less 
distance. As he walked through the city on business bent, a flock 
of wild ducks or teal might wing over his head with outstretched 
necks, taking flight from the marshes on the south between Paris 
Garden and Lambeth. One of the most delightful features of 
the city itself, the city within the walls, was the spacious garden 
attached to most of the ancient houses; these gardens were well 
stocked with fruit-trees, and with flower-beds, cultivated for 
‘ garnishing the chambers’ of the citizens’ dwellings.” 


Shakespeare might hear the cuckoo as he sat in his own room, 
if he really lodged in the precinct of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate ; 
and if he moved, as he is believed to have done, to the Surrey 
side of the river, and made his home near the Bear Garden, 
the song of the nightingale might have come to him as he lay 
awake at night. And as for wild flowers, a number of very 
interesting quotations from Gerard’s Herball are brought 
forward to satisfy us that all the flowers Shakespeare men- 
tions were to be found within an easy walk in one direction or 
another from his London lodgings. But—to the substance of 
the plays—the historical buildings of London and the shipping 
in the river, with all their associations, mattered more even 
than the flowers, the woods, and the songs of birds. Shake- 
speare was, after all, once a boy like every other man; and 
the knowledge of country-life he had abundant opportunity 
of acquiring before he came to town would have been enough 
to furnish him with the germs of all his allusions—many as 
there are—to the sights and sounds of Nature. For all of us 
the best time for laying in a stock of such impressions is 
childhood; though all of us have not the poet’s imagination 
that nurses and develops them in after-life. Mr. Ordish 
reminds us very properly that the London used as the back- 
ground even to the historical plays was not the London of 
the periods in which the real events dramatised in the plays 
happened; but the London of the day in which Shakespeare 
lived. And as an instance of this kind of systematic 
anachronism, he adduces the case of the ‘Boar’s Head’ 
tavern in Eastcheap, which was not in existence in the 
reign of Henry IV., though it was in Elizabeth’s reign :— 

“‘ Stow, in telling the story of the King’s sons supping in East- 
cheap in 1410, and of the subsequent ‘ great debate, between their 
men and others of the court,’ which was appeased by the mayor, 
sheriffs, and citizens, adds the following note: ‘The King’s sons 
beaten in Eastcheap: there was then no taverne in Eastcheape.’ 
He tells us, however, that ‘it had sometime also cooks mixed 
amongst the butchers, and such others as sold victuals ready 
dressed of all sorts.’ In another place he tells us of the houses 
at which wine was sold in olden times, but no victuals served. 
Hence the Boar’s Head in Henry IV. was an anachronism; but 
what did that matter to Shakespeare’s audience, who knew tho 
tavernin Eastcheap ? Surrounded by markets,—the grass market 


on the north, the fish market on the south, the meat market on 
the west,—open to the receipt of all commodities from the 
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wharves of Billingsgate eastward of the bridge, this hostelry was 
in the way to afford excellent entertainment to man and beast. 
Could we desire better surroundings for honest Jack Falstaff ? 
And would Shakespeare’s audience have missed the wit of thus 
fitting the character and the locality? While the groundlings 
roared at the sallies of the fat knight, the more judicious must 
have seen in him an epitome of London tavern humour, a genius 


loci very largely embodied.” 

But the genius loci of the whole body of the plays was 
Shakespeare himself, the Londoner writing for Londoners, 
the Elizabethan for Elizabethans, the man of the world for 
men who knew the world he wrote in, and were quick to 
“take ” the “topical” allusions of the plays—whether or not 
they sounded the depths of the philosopher or soared to the 
heights of the poet. Mr. Ordish expounds that theory of recent 
Shakespearian criticism which makes London and its neigh- 
bourhood the real scene not only of those parts of the historical 
plays which are properly located there, but of all the comedies. 
The Rialto is the Exchange, Venice is the riverside of 
London, Illyria is England, and soon. The foreign country 
is almost always, in the phrase that was used by Ben Jonson, 
only a “ fustian country,” a stage convention masking English 
scenes; and the pretence was usually not intended to impose 
upon the Elizabethan audience, for whom half the amuse- 
ment of watching a play was to translate its accepted conven- 
tions back into reality. This theory, however, like other 
theories, must not be pushed too far. In Romeo and Juliet 
the “atmosphere” is distinctly Italian. Mr. Ordish points 
out that it was partly because all the scenes of Shakespeare’s 
plays were English—and almost all of London—that scenery 
was so unnecessary. The scene-notices, Hastcheap, Before 
the Tower, &c., were enough to bring the places designated 
before the minds of the audience, in whom every local allusion 
touched a familiar association. But Shakespeare’s London 
was not only more interpenetrated by the country than our 
London of to-day. It was more historical and much richer 
in impressive buildings symbolising the solemnity of religion 
and the pomp of noble houses :— 

“In and around the city were the precincts of dissolved priories 
and other religious houses; the chapel or some portion thereof 
generally served for the purposes of the reformed worship ; for the 
rest stately ruins, cloisters, garden-walks, grassy slopes, and trees ; 
here and there portions of the old buildings converted into 


dwellings, occasionally new houses erected on the garden spaces, 


in the words of Stow, ‘for the lodgings of noblemen, strangers 


born, and others.’ ” 


The England of pre-Reformation days had not yet passed out 
of memory :— 

“ The London which elderly men described to him [Shakespeare ] 
was very little changed from the London of the Plantagenets 
and the Wars of the Roses. There was the Tower, and the 
stories of its hapless victims lived on men’s tongues as well 
as in the Chronicles. In various quarters of the city were 
large houses forsaken or turned into tenements, which had 
once been the town mansions of nobles whose names figured in 
these stories, whose descendants had built themselves dwellings 
outside the walls in more secure times, mostly to the west along 
the Strand, the Savoy, Whitehall,and Canon Row. This contrast 
between past and present was vividly suggested to Shakespeare, 
for to these sumptuous dwellings of the new order the business of 
his calling would sometimes take him and his fellows, and here 
he beheld the splendour and pride of circumstance which was the 
atmosphere of the Elizabethan noble. Strong and new life upon 
a background of heaped remains of a recent past; this was what 
greeted Shakespeare on every hand.” 

The greater part of Mr. Ordish’s book is occupied with the 
reconstruction of the external aspects and conditions of 
Shakespeare’s London. But at the beginning of the chapter 
on the comedies, he discusses the elements—literary, poetic, 
and dramatic—that were fused in the Elizabethan drama, 
and also the purpose with which Shakespeare wrote. He 
reminds us that “ the mental atmosphere of the Elizabethan 
age was suffused with allegorical thought and imagery. The 
works of its chief apostle, Edmund Spenser, and, indeed, the 
poet himself, were well known to Shakespeare.” This recog- 
nition of the influence of Spenser on the work of Shakespeare 
is particularly interesting ; and seeing how our modern world 
is captivated by the idea that there is a natural opposition 
between the moral attitude and the dramatic attitude in art, 
we rather wish that Mr. Ordish had more fully developed 
the application of his comparison between the great allegorical 
poet and the great dramatic poet of the Elizabethan age. 
He begs us to remember that a sort of “fantastical in- 
directness” dominated all the poetry of that age. Spenser 
cast his thought in the form of allegory. Shakespeare, 
greater than Spenser in dramatic power, chose the conven- 








tion of the masque. Poets both, and both keen observers of 
contemporary life, they wrote with one object, though the 

used different methods, and that object Shakespeare “te 
himself set forth in Hamlet :—“The purpose of playin 

whose end both at first and now, was and is, to hold 
t’were, the mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and body 
of the time, his form and presence.” It is curiongs that 
while the allegorist of the Elizabethan period is neglecteq 
by the mass of modern readers, because they are unable 
to emancipate themselves from the idea that Spenser ig 
only interesting when you are learned enongh to follow 
the allegory of contemporary history, which is, after 
all, but the skeleton of the spiritual allegory which 
makes the immortality of the poem; the case has been 
absolutely reversed with the dramatist, and the many 
enjoy the universality of Shakespeare’s grasp of life and 
character, contentedly leaving the intricacies of the key to 
the student and the critic. Mr. Ordish does well to remind 
us that though we may neglect the poetry of Spenser, his 
influence is with us so long as we read Shakespeare. When 
we have realised how many-sided, how vividly coloured, 
how historical, how commercial, how humorous, how tragical, 
how earnest, and how frivolous was the London life that 
was the clay upon which Shakespeare wrought, we shall have 
got little good out of our lesson if we have not realised also 
how the genius that transformed the clay into poetry was 
interpenetrated with the conception of that large and ideal 
Puritanism—that exquisitely beautiful and just moral and 
spiritual philosophy—which, though it fell to Spenser to fix 
it for evermore in the scheme of a perfect poem, was the 
heritage of the whole band of scholars, poets, soldiers, and 
gentlemen who made the chivalry of the reformed faith in 
Elizabethan England. 





PHILIP II. OF SPAIN.* 

A NEW book on Spanish history by Major Hume is as 
welcome to the English as one by M. Morel-Fatio is to the 
French student of Spain. We can hardly give higher 
praise than this. Major Hume has made himself the 
authority for all that concerns the relations between Spain 
and England in the reign of Elizabeth. The present work 
is perhaps in parts a little too closely packed with facts 
for the general reader; but the touching and eloquent 
narrative of the closing pages shows what a fine historical 
painter Major Hume can be whenever he has space to depict 
at full length his figures upon the canvas. Major Hume 
describes Philip II. as has seldom been done by any English 
writer. A most dutiful son, with an almost superstitious 
respect for the father who physically and intellectually was 
so much his superior; a thorough gentleman, too sensitive 
perhaps, shrinking too much from the coarseness and 
rude energy of the common herd, one who with no peculiar 
graces of person or address, in spite of disparity of years and 
other differences, made himself beloved by each of his four 
wives in turn; and, as his letters to his daughters show, an 
equally affectionate father. His tastes were refined :— 

«As a patron of art in all its forms Philip was a very Mxcenas. 
He followed his great father in his friendship for Titian, but he 
went far beyond the emperor in his protection of other artists. 
. «+. This sad, self-concentrated man, bowed by his over- 
whelming mission, tied to the stake of duty, indeed loved 
all things beautiful.” 

Philip’s mission was indeed overwhelming. His reign 
marks the parting of two ways. His father, Charles V., was 
the last of the medieval Monarchs ruling from the field; 
Philip was the first of modern Kings ruling from the cabinet 
and the desk. And Philip had to do his work without any 
of the organisation, without any of the well-tried administra- 
tive machinery, without any of the materials which facilitate 
the labours of rulers and statesmen in our day. There were 
no precedents or traditions of service that could be of much 
use to him. It was not three-quarters of a century since the 
discovery of America; all Europe had yet painfully to learn 
how best to deal with colonies beyond the ocean. All this 
vast amount of government, all this unwieldy administra- 
tion, Philip had not only to direct and control, but 
also in great part to improvise and to work by himself 
alone. It was a task for the most gigantic intellect; and 








* Philip II. of Spain. By Martin A.S, Hume. ‘ Foreign Statesmen Series.” 
London : Mrcmillan and Oo. 
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Philip’s intellect was narrow; he had, as Major Hume well 
says, “no sense of proportion;” he would spend more time 
gnd thought on the most trivial matters than on things of the 
eatest importance. His father had taught him to trust no 
one implicitly, and with filial reverence he went even beyond 
this advice ; he left no initiative to his most loyal and capable 
gervants, not even to his relatives; he would do all himself. 
And the circumstances of his position tended to increase his 
natural slowness and hesitation. The position of Philip, 
absolute ruler though he was, was never like that of 
Napoleon J. Throughout the northern part of Spain he 
could, in many things, deal only indirectly with his subjects. 
The more or less autonomous Basque Provinces, Navarre, 
Aragon, and Catalonia could be reached only through 
a most cumbrous administrative machinery. There was 
no certain direct communication between Spain and 
the Low Countries; France stood in the way. In the 
Mediterranean it was always liable to be intercepted by the 
corsairs. Noone could say with any certainty at what time 
an order might arrive or be executed. All this tended to 
make an irresolute man more irresolute, a dilatory one more 
dilatory. Aragon had brought to the Crown of the Spains 
the Balearic Isles, Sardinia, Sicily, and Naples; if Castile 
could add to these the northern coast of Africa Spain might 
then be mistress of the whole of the Western Mediterranean, 
in fact hold more than the Empire which France would hold 
now but for Gibraltar and Malta. This was the aim of 
Ximenes, but the fatal inheritance of the Low Countries 
caused it to be abandoned. If this had been done, then the 
Moriscos might have lived harmlessly in Spain. But when in 
every village in Spain the Redemptorist Fathers were begging 
for alms to ransom; when in almost every village some one had 
a relative in captivity; when from Perpignan to Portugal the 
coast for four or five leagues inland was uncultivated, because 
no one dared to dwell there on account of the raids of the 
pirates; when, in the very year of the Armada, the ports of 
Catalonia were blockaded by Barbary corsairs,—the natural 
result was that fear made men cruel, fear, causeless perhaps, 
but all the more difficult to combat on that account, and thus 
the banishment of the Moriscos became almost a necessity. 
Add to this the total ignorance of the laws of political 
economy, of the difference between productive and unpro- 
ductive wealth. The precions metals were then thought to 
be the only constituents of wealth and national prosperity. 
Their influx into Spain made them cheaper there than else- 
where and all other things dearer. It became cheaper to buy 
from abroad than to produce or manufacture in Spain. This 
killed all Spanish industries. Then came the blunders of the 
colonial system and its monopolies, which made the commerce 
of the Spanish colonies a prize for the smuggler and freebooter. 
Spain then and for centuries afterwards was in the position of 
a man of great wealth living unwittingly on his capital instead 
of on his interest; however great the former, and even if 
partially renewed, disaster must come at last. The fault was 
not in the Spanish soldiery or seamen, nor in the skill of their 
Generals. The Spanish soldiers of that age fought as few 
soldiers have ever done; they broke down only when, ragged, 
starved, ill-treated, without pay, it seemed a bare subsistence 
could be procured only by pillage and indiscipline. Major 
Hume’s book is admirable; but we hesitate when he 
insists that Philip consciously and deliberately subor- 
dinated religion to politics. We believe his own words to 
be true: “The service of God is the only end I aim 
at.” The long struggle with the Moors had made the 
Spaniard regard himself as the champion of Christendom. 
This feeling Philip inherited. Only the Protestants were 
the enemy now, and moreover they had thwarted and 
baffled his father. With them he would have no com- 
promise. He would be more Papal than the Pope, 
more orthodox than his Bishops. “He accepted ‘this’ in- 
heritance as a sacred duty, and strenuously did his best, 
but his inherited personal qualities were not equal to his in- 
herited task, and he failed.” ‘He was naturally a good man, 
cursed with mental obliquity and a lack of due sense of 
proportion.” Yet from his own point of view his failure 
was perhaps not quite so great as it appears to us; he had 
kept heresy out of Spain, he helped to prevent France from 
becoming Protestant, he secured Flanders and all Spanish 
America for the true faith. His reign (excepting, perhaps, 
for the word “si gaiement”) is the greatest illustration in 
history of the truth of that axiom of Pascal, “ Jamais on ne 





fait le mal si pleinement et si gaiement que quand on le fait 
par (un faux principe de) conscience.” And this is true not 
only of religious bigots, but in a measure of all mere 
doctrinaires and of their action in practical politics, 





SECRET SOCIETIES.* 

THERE are only three countries where secret societies 
possess any real strength—China, Italy, and Russia—and 
for this very reason, that they are still vigorous, our know- 
ledge of these sects is limited. Of India we cannot speak 
with certainty. Russia and China naturally have such 
societies; they are the breath of the people in countries 
ruled by despots, and the cruder, the more corrupt and the 
more wasteful of human life a despotism is, the more firmly 
rooted will a patriotic society be. The Italians have a natural 
genius for them, and so, though they no longer have a worthy 
object, if they ever had one, the Mafia and the Camorra still 
exist, in spite of the most determined efforts of a popular 
Government to suppress them. The Italians have some 
excuse. For centuries Italy has been a huge battlefield, and 
its people subject to numerous petty tyrants and one big 
tyranny, and life without some sort of social organisation 
would have been unbearable. Still, the later secret societies 
were simply bands of brigands, the Carbonari alone ranking 
as a true patriotic federation; and they, indeed, are no more. 
Italian poverty is no doubt the most important factor in 
keeping alive the Mafia, which, however, derives much 
support from those who have neither the courage nor the 
self-respect to assert their independence. 

In China the great Hung League a few years ago sprang 
up vigorously once more, and Sarawak and Perak became 
hotbeds of branch associations. The Brooke Dynasty 
grappled with the Hung League successfully, but Perak 
apparently is still a stronghold of various societies. Life is 
held cheap by the Government, so that the associates are 
nearly as reckless as they can be. To-day the Ka-lao-Hui, 
originally formed for the purpose of preventing officials 
plundering the pay of the soldiers, is the most formidable 
organisation in China. What the real aims of the Ka-lao-Hui 
are now we do not know, except that they are anti-foreign and 
anti-missionary, but the finding of one of its calico tickets on 
the person of a Chinaman is his death-warrant. Of course, 
all Chinese secret societies are anti-dynastic, and if it was not 
for the fact that they are, more or less, in earnest, one might 
feel amused at their ever hopeful efforts to overthrow the 
hated Tartar, who has not been on the throne for more than 
six hundred years. Chinese initiation ceremonies appear to 
have one general feature, the killing of a cock and drinking 
its blood. 

Societies such as the Carbonariand the Hetairia one can but 
respect; if they actually failed in their immediate object, their 
ultimate aim was attained by quickening the pulse of freedow. 
Nor can Englishmen withhold admiration from the Nibilists, 
however much we disapprove of their methods. The courage 
and self-sacrifice of the women are marvellous, and the coward 
can scarcely help becoming a hero when supported to the death 
by his womankind. The year 1880 marked the highest tide in 
the flood of Nihilism, and since then the strength of the society 
has steadily waned. It is not extinct, nor will it die till its 
object is achieved, or the flow of liberal ideas rises to a critical 
flood-level which, if the State police numbered millions, could 
not be dammed. Just as in physics, there exists a critical 
temperature beyond which by no amount of pressure can you 
compel a liquid to retain its liquid state,—it must become gas. 
We must remember that the officials killed by the Nihilists 
were all men who exceeded their powers, to say nothing of 
common humanity. Men who did their duty were not punished. 
It was only those who were of the Governor Darling type— 
deliberately cruel—whom the Executive Committee “tipped the 
Black Spot to.” Murder of course it was, but one’s pity for the 
victim takes the form of regret that he had not time to repent. 
According to Mr. Heckethorn, the number of actual Nihilists 
was never really large, a few dozens at the most, but they were 
assisted by hundreds of people in all ranks of life, who sup- 
plied funds, though not to anything like the extent generally 
imagined, and, most important fact of all, concealed hunted 
men and women. The amount of money used by the Nihilists 
is not much because they are honest conspirators and too 
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thoroughly in earnest to spend it on themselves; if any one’s 
pockets are lined they are those of the chemical manufac- 
turers. We trust, however, that the period of aggressive 
Nihilism is past,—from whatever standpoint we review its 
methods, they cannot possibly be tolerated. They naturally 
follow a ferocious system of persecution, and it seems arbitrary 
to condemn the one while we cannot prevent the other; but 
no irresponsible body of men must be allowed to think for an 
instant that they have the right of life and death, however 
pure their motives. The best of the judiciary societies failed to 
preserve its integrity for very long, and one, the Ku-Klux, 
lost it at once. 

The Holy Vehm no doubt began well, but its powers were 
soon abused, and its most vigorous period coincided with the 
most lawless and disorderly time in local history. The great 
could get its decisions reversed, and the dread of its tribunal 
gave rogues the opportunity of blackmailing honest people. 
According to Lindner it confused the administration of justice 
instead of assisting it. Still, it was founded in a rough time 
—the thirteenth century—and, circumstances considered, did 
its work well, by popular acknowledgment, for a couple of 
centuries. Here we have a judiciary secret society with a 
regular legal procedure, arrogating the most extreme and 
summary powers; it was death to warn a condemned person, 
and death to an uninitiated person found at the secret court. 
Theoretically speaking, only one person was exempt from their 
rules and penalties, and he was the Emperor, and in 1470 three 
of the Lords Justices cited the Emperor himself. The first thing 
when men grew more civilised was to restrict its summary 
powers and its right of citation. We might compare it with 
the Lynch Law of the West, with this important reservation, 
that while the judgment of the Vehm was the deliberate 
secret and calculated action of the few, Lynch Law is the 
spontaneous explosion of the popular conscience. A man 
sentenced by the Vehm in contwmaciam had had fair play 
allowed him and a chance of proving his innocence, and so 
no more law was allowed him; no one so much as dared hint 
that “good bread might be eaten elsewhere.” On the 
prairie a man shoots some one and knows that he will 
be wanted for it. He has as much law as elapses from the 
deed to the start of the avengers; it is not much, it is true, 
but, nevertheless, it gives him a fair start; for hours, it may 
be, he is the only person who knows the reason of his flight. 
Theoretically, Lynch Law is a perfect corrective for a lawless 
state of society ; but, unfortunately, as the prairie farmer is a 
busy man, and a rough-and-ready one too, as a Justice of the 
Peace he is somewhat awkwardly blindfolded. He knows he 
is out after some one, and is too sternly indignant to make 
sure that he has got theright man. This is most unfortunate, 
as the length of the trial is generally regulated by its distance 
from the nearest tree. However, though this liability to error 
is a serious drawback to Lynch Law, it must be allowed to be 
a better institution than the Holy Vehm, or the Beati Paoli, 
or the Ku-Klux of the Southern States. It does not confuse 
the administration of justice by aping any of its formality, 
though it interferes with it occasionally by taking criminals 
out of the Sheriff’s hands, and then it is probably not far 
wrong. The Ku-Klux was originally a genuine judiciary 
society, but from the first the ill-governed ferocity of its 
methods rendered it intolerable, if necessary; it is now 
entirely in the hands of “ mean whites.” 

The traveller in Sicily may have heard the “ Beati Paoli” 
mentioned by some badly treated individual, with apparently 
sincere regret. Its motives were the same as those of the 
Holy Vehm, but of course it could not be expected to retain 
any semblance of judicial value for long. The idea of a body 
of Sicilians appointing themselves agents of justice is 
grotesque; the accused might as well throw himself at 
once into the crater of Etna. Yet the ‘‘ Beati Paoli,” an 
ancient institution like the Vehm, doubtless justified its 
existence at one time, and it must have acted as a check on 
the “vendetta.” 

Third and last of the judiciary societies Mr. Heckethorn 
places the Inquisition. This is for the sake of convenience, 
as he cannot place it probably in any other category. He has 
many bitter things to say about it. He probably does not 
allow it to be a true judiciary society any more than we 
should. The Inquisition was technically the secret tribunal 
and executive committee of the dominant religious party of 
the day. It punished opinions, not crimes, and its decisions 
were supported by the State, and, as a mere matter of fact 
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and common-sense, confused the actual Administration more 


than any irresponsible Vehm or Beati Paoli did. Such a 
body as the Inquisition had no more claim to the title of 
judiciary than had Jones who killed Brown because the 
latter, being colour-blind, declared some red palings to be 
green. Mr. Heckethorn has added considerably to his article 
on the Inquisition, mostly facts of an unpleasant nature 
Some of these have been denied, naturally enough, for they 
seem incredible; but horrible as they are, archives and docu. 
ments of the great officials of the Inquisition place them 
beyond the reach of argument. Even now that we are near; 
the beginning of another century, the story of the Inquisition 
makes the coolest-blooded angry. Less than ninety years ago 
Napoleon, in Spain, wrote the memorable words: “The Inquisi. 
tors are to be made prisoners, their revenues are confiscated,” 
Lumanuski, having carried out the first part of this laconic 
order, but not finding the appurtenances of the Inquisitors, 
was on the point of retiring, when some one suggested the 
testing of the floor. The dungeons were then discovered with 
their dead and their living, and finally the instruments of 
torture, at the sight of which the fury of the soldiers knew 
no bounds; Lumanuski says he saw four priests racked, 
Ferdinand VII. restored it with English aid! the people rose 
against it; again it and Ferdinand were restored, this time 
by the French, with curtailed powers. Still, three years later, 
in 1826, it hung a Jew and burnt a Quaker. Why does not 
Mr. Heckethorn place the Ku-Klux clan among the judiciary 
societies? Their claim to rank as one is indisputable, what. 
ever their present traits, and superior to any pretensions of 
the Ingnisition. 

There are many societies, once powerful, that no longer 
possess any interest for us; the secret political societies of 
the day—secret societies are always political now—are what 
really interest us. But in the old days secret societies had 
other objects. What these were we do not always know, 
though those of the East had mainly philosophy in view. 
The Egyptians had mysteries of the most elaborate kind, and 
in Asia there are societies which still retain peculiar initiation 
ceremonies. The “Illuminati” founded by Weishaupt in 
Germany is the only European society that we can compare 
to them, and the “Illuminati” was really a social secrei 
society. The Assassins of the Middle Ages and the Thugs 
of India could not be described as political societies. In 
speaking of India it is unnecessary to mention any secret 
society, because each religious sect may have a secret 
organisation of which, of course, we know nothing, except 
that they have an almost perfect “Intelligence Department.” 
That we do know. The Thugs, as an anti-social and 
criminal society, we had to put down. They had a seni- 
religious origin, a fact which accounts for the vitality of their 
horrible practices. European contemporaries of the Thugs 
were the Chauffeurs of France, the Gardenia of Spain, (the 
once invaluable assistants of the Inquisitors, and who still 
exist in the Spanish mountains), and the Camorra, the 
Mala Vita, and the Mafia of unfortunate Italy. Russia has 
the horrible sect of the Skopzi, who mutilate themselves, and 
for them no severity can be amiss; also the Self-Burners, who 
commit suicide by means of fire; and the Self-Sacrificers, 
who kill each other with cold steel. 

Mr. Heckethorn has added so much new material to bis 
first edition of 1875 that, as practically a new book, it was 
necessary to draw attention to it. And though half the 
mystery that surrounds the members of secret organisations 
disappears when we come to examine it, yet enough remains 
to excite a great deal of fascination. Moreover, in two great 
empires and one large kingdom we can to-day see the baneful 
workings of anti-social and political secret societies. 





RECENT SHORT STORIES.* 
THERE is probably no department of literature in which 
women compete more formidably with men than that of the 





* (1.) In the Permanent Way, and other Stories. By Flora Annie Steel. Lon- 
don: W. Heinewann.—(2.) Human Odds and Ends. By George Gissing. 
London : Lawrence and Bullen.—(3.) A Creel of Irish Stories, By Jane Barlow. 
London: Methuen and Co.—(4.) The ‘ Paradise’ Coal Boat. By Outcliffe Hyne. 
London: James Bowden.—+(5.) A Browning Courtship, and other Stories. By 
Eliza Orne White. London: Smith, Elaer, and Co.—(6.) In Summer Isles. 
By Burton Dibbs. London: W. Heinemann.—(7.) A Dozen Ways of Love. By 
L. Dougall. London : A. and 0. Black.—(8.) Love in Old Cloathes, and other 
Stories. By H. O. Bunner. London: Downey and Oo.—(9.) The Express 
Messenger, and other Tales of the Rail, By Oy. Warman. London : Chatto aud 
Windus.—_(10.) The Wisdom of Fools. By Margaret Deland. London: Long- 
mans and Co.——(11.) The Three Disgraces,&c. Sy Justin McCarthy. London: 
Obatto and Windus. (12.) An Hlectri« Shock, and other Stories, By E. Gerard 
(Madame de Laszowska), London: W. Blackwood and Sons, 
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short story. In the owvrage de longue haleine the balance still 
inclines to the sterner sex, but in the short story our leading 
Amazons of the pen, even where they challenge comparisons 
with the most ambitious masculine achievements, need not be 
seriously troubled as to the result. Take, for example, Mrs. 
Steel’s new collection of studies of Indian life, In the Per- 
manent Way. Here it is perhaps enough to say that, while 
ber only rival in this field of fiction is Mr. Kipling, her work, 
if it lacks his vivid virility of style, is marked by an even 
subtler appreciation of the Oriental standpoint—both ethical 
and religious—a more exhaustive acquaintance with native 
life in its domestic and indoor aspects, and a deeper sense of 
the moral responsibilities attaching to our rule in the East. 
Indeed, if Mrs. Steel shows any partiality, it is not towards 
Western modes of thought. Thus she speaks of the heroine 
of one story, the member of a community older than 
Brahminism itself, as having the advantage of being able 
to “look back through the ages to a more inspiring and 
stimulating progenitrix than Mother Eve.” Mrs. Steel then 
continues in an acidulated strain :— 

“For despite the pharisaical little hymn of Western infancy 

bidding us thank goodness for our birth and inheritance of 
knowledge, one can scarcely be grateful for a typical woman 
simpering over an apple, or subsequently sighing over the difli- 
culties of dress. The fact being that our story of Creation only 
begins when humanity, fairly started on the Rake’s progress, felt 
the necessity for bolstering up its self-respect by the theory of 
original sin.” 
Such lapses are happily rare in Mrs. Steel, who as a rule 
practises an artistic self-effacement, and seldom succumbs to 
the temptation to say something smart simply for the sake of 
the smartness. Turning to the stories themselves, that from 
which the collection takes its name strikes us as one of the 
least convincing and most melodramatic in the collection. 
The fakir who persisted in squatting between the rails is a 
grotesque rather than a striking figure, and the tragic 
catastrophe is decidedly artificial. But here adverse criticism 
may end. “The Second Storey” is a terribly sombre yet 
fascinating tale of a highly educated young Hindoo who 
sought to cut himself adrift from his theological and social 
moorings, and made shipwreck of his life in consequence. 
“At the Great Durbar” is a profoundly touching sketch of 
a poor old farmer who trudged on foot all the way to the 
centre of government to lay his case before the Viceroy. 
“The Blue Throated God,” again, may be singled out for the 
exceptional skill with which the element of the supernatural 
is handled, as well as for the salutary moral involved in the 
disaster which befell the sacrilegious Bannerman. Nilkunta, 
the bridge-diver, with his uncanny resemblance to Siva, is a 
haunting figure, full of the magic of the monstrous East. 
Lastly, we may note as a happy specimen of Mrs. Steel’s 
genius for dealing with still life, the beautiful picture of self- 
sacrifice given in “ Glory-of-Woman,” “a story of a back- 
water,” the scene being laid in an almshouse for Mahommedan 
women. But the book is profoundly, at times painfully, 
interesting from beginning to end. 


It would be difficult to find a more effective contrast to 
Mrs. Steel’s book, alike in landscape and in temper, than is 
afforded by Mr. George Gissing’s Hwman Odds and Ends, 
Here is no sunshine or colour, no romance or heroism. Mr. 
Gissing is a dry-eyed pessimist who sees life steadily but sees 
it foul. His purview is almost exclusively confined to the 
drains and dustbins of humanity, from no morbid delight in 
squalor, but simply from a sincere conviction that pretty 
nearly everything is for the worst in the most highly civilised 
of worlds. Indeed, so genuine is this conviction that on the 
rare occasions on which he deviates into comparative cheer- 
fulness his sentiment rings false, his incidents are artificial, 
and his gaiety is as that of one “laughing with alien jaws.” 
The scene of Mr. Gissing’s sketches is, to quote a phrase of 
his own, almost always “in the thick of obscure London,” and 
his characters are almost invariably drawn from the middle or 
lower classes. It would, however, be rash to infer from this that 
the upper classes, in Mr. Gissing’s opinion, enjoy a monopoly 
of virtue or of the more engaging qualities of humanity. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Gissing introduces us to one noble- 
man, Lord Dunfield, concerning whom he remarks that it was 
“most interesting to observe the revelation of natural black- 
guardism in one who had hitherto been raised above himself 
by the force of social example.” Personally we have found 
the ‘ revelation” singularly uninspiring. Even where Mr. | 





Gissing gives us a glimpse of a character which we can respect 
he is careful to add, as in the last sketch of all, that it is “a 
type of a vanishing virtue.” Viewed merely as works of art 
these stories exhibit the author to far less advantage than his 
novels. But then it is far easier to convince the reader of the 
absolute necessity of a miserable ending in a book of the 
regulation length than in a sketch of ten or twenty pages. 
We may conclude these notes on Mr. Gissing’s volume by 
observing that the only sketch which deals with the holiday- 
making side of the lives of the working classes winds up with 
the drowning of the father and his little boy, and the death— 
quite independently—of the mother. No one has inverted the 
convention of the happy ending quite so consistently as Mr. 
Gissing. 


Miss Jane Barlow is assuredly no optimist, but her attitude 
is innocent of sxva indignatio, her landscape unclouded by the 
smoke and reek of city life. Her sadness—for she is not an 
exhilarating writer—is of a tender elegiac vein, and though 
she has a keen sense of humour, she hardly ever displays it in 
propria persond—her narrative and reflective style being 
studiously sedate, deliberate, and even old-fashioned—but in 
the mouths of her dramatis persone. We have said that Miss 
Barlow is not an exhilarating writer, but it is only right to 
add that several of the stories in the present collection are 
decidedly amusing. Thus “ McNeill’s Tiger-Sheep” is a 
most diverting account of the settlement of a long-standing 
family vendetta. The method of wounding the feelings of 
an enemy by painting one of his sheep in stripes may seem 
strange, but the writer of this review knows of a case in 
which a pig was painted green to serve a similar end. The 
tales of the ‘‘ Three Pint Measures,” again, and “An Account 
Settled” are both concerned with the comedies of Irish 
peasant life. But after all, Miss Barlow is at her best in the 
delicate and pensive idyll which opens the volume. Given 
such a nature as that of Hileen Fitzmaurice, generous and 
highly strung, given her lack of companionship, and one can 
readily believe how a childish and fantastical belief could 
have lingered on till the dawn of womanhood. Very touch- 
ing, again, is the tale of unexpected self-sacrifice on the part 
of the tramp entitled “A Deserted Child,” while a note 
of genuine tragedy is struck in the sombre story of the half- 
witted peasant in “ The Shortest Way ;” but we would remark 
in conclusion that there is a freshness and purity of treatment 
about all Miss Barlow’s work which lends it a peculiar charm. 
She evidently fails to see any wsthetic value in the exclusive 
portraiture of the squalid, the mean, and the ignoble side 
of life. 


The gulf between Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne and Miss Barlow is as 
broad as that which separates Mrs. Steel from Mr. Gissing. 
Miss Barlow never strays from one corner of Ireland; Mr. 
Cutcliffe Hyne is a veritable literary globe-trotter, roaming 
from Florida to Lapland, from Cannes to the Cape, from 
Majorca to Lagos, from the Alleghanies to Peru, and this 
constant change of scenery naturally involves the introduc- 
tion of widely divergent racial types,—Peruvian guerillas, 
Egba chieftains, Missouri belles, and so forth. But in spite 
of this international diversity of the dramatis persone the 
central figure is generally the same,—the Englishman of birth 
and breeding who is impelied by financial embarrassment or 
mere restlessness to forsake the cushioned ease of clubland 
for a life of privation and adventure in distant lands. Thus 
Carnegie, the Adonis of Piccadilly, goes elk-shooting in 
Northern Norway, and marries the daughter of an old Lapp 
chieftain, Charlie Vatchell, of Eaton Square and Walborough 
Castle, Yorkshire, buries himself in Equatorial Africa, and 
marries into a cannibal tribe. Charlie Rawdon, another dandy 
of the London clubs, turns up as “donkeyman” on a 
Portuguese “tramp.” Mr. Hyne, in short, is overfond of 
these strange somersaults, and there is a certain monotony in 
the genius for Quixotic self-sacrifice or self-effacement in- 
variably developed by his ex-dandies; but he is evidently 
familiar with the outlandish scenes in which his stories for 
the most part are laid, he has a thorough knowledge of 
rough seafaring life, and, above all, he can spin a rattling 
yarn. 


Two of Miss Eliza Orne White’s stories are, as we gather 
from an author’s note, republished from the New England 
Magazine, and it may at once be admitted that though not so 
racy of the soil as the work of Miss Wilkins—the dramatis 
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personz belong, almost without exception, to the educated 
classes—these pleasant little comedies have a distinct 
flavour of the New England humour about them, which, we 
need hardly add, is a very different thing from the “new 
humour” of England. In “A Browning Courtship” that 
form of American pseudo-culture which reached its nadir in 
the epidemic of Trilby-mania is very happily satirised. 
The description of the proceedings at the Browning class, 
and the dénodment, in which the double confession of im- 
posture takes place, is quite delicious, while the writer’s 
thorough familiarity with Browning himself is throughout 
turned to excellent use. A somewhat similar motive is 
developed rather less divertingly in “ A Bismarck Dinner; ” 
and some gentle ridicule is poured on a peculiarly American 
form of self-inflicted social martyrdom in “ The Queen of 
Olubs.” “There are eighteen clubs and classes at Riverside,” 
so the story begins, “and my sister Eleanor was asked to 
join thirteen of them, but compromised on eight.” The 
younger sister’s point of view—devoted yet critical—is ad- 
mirably kept up throughout this pretty sketch. In “Com- 
monplace Carrie” and “A Faithful Failure” Miss White 
strikes a more serious note, but she does not deal in unmiti- 
gated gloom; and though Oarrie’s disappointment may cause 
the gentle reader a pang, it is impossible to be deeply harrowed 
by the failure of the conscientious journalist of whom his 
prosperous brother observes: “ He is the kind of man who 
always puts the largest strawberries in the bottom of the 
box.” 

The charm of the Samoan landscape, the peculiar grace of 
the natives, and the almost invariable disaster that results 
from the union, whether legitimate or otherwise, of whites 
and islanders,—these form the themes of the very attractive 
and, we are inclined to believe, faithful sketches which Mr. 
Burton Dibbs has collected under the title of In Summer 
Isles. In “A Lotus-Eater” we have a really pathetic story 
of an Englishman of good family who, though softened, was 
not demoralised by his adoption of native ways, but lost home, 
wife, and child by the vindictive interference of a fellow-country- 
man. The longest and most ambitious story deals with the 
lapse of an over-energetic missionary, hampered by a shrewish 
wife, and contains an elaborate portrait of the native 
temptress, a girl more sinned against than sinning. Mr. 
Dibbs, we may observe, appreciates the fine qualities of the 
Samoans as heartily as the late Mr. Stevenson, and is highly 
successful in enlisting the sympathies of the reader in their 
behalf without having recourse to the ghastly tales of white 
men’s wickedness and ferocity recounted by Mr. Louis Becke. 


How deep is the divergence between Miss Dougall’s treat- 
ment of her theme and that of the ordinary romancist may 
be gathered from the first story in A Dozen Ways of Love. 
Here we have a group of middle-aged men and women 
gathered round the death-bed of a very old Scottish lady 
whose mind has recurred with strange persistence to the 
visits paid to her father’s house in her girlhood by a suitor 
whose very name is now unfamiliar to her own elderly 
children. The old lady is tormented by their ignorance of 
what is now her one idée fixe. The situation is saved by 
the address and tact of a new servant, who humours the 
old lady, and by adroit questioning elicits the necessary in- 
formation as to the lover of her youth. Another tale tells 
how a curate breaks off his engagement with a girl because 
he detects in her traces of an inability to distinguish between 
meum and tuum inherited from her mother, a pious klepto- 
maniac. In a third an impending engagement is broken off 
because the young minister discovers that his ladylove firmly 
believes that a cow has been bewitched, and has taken part in 
the rites to free the animal from enchantment. From begin- 
ning to end of the collection there is not a single conventional 
love-story. But although some of the motives are strangely 
fantastic, there is a decided fascination about their unreality. 
Indeed, the farther Miss Dougall deviates from the conditions 
of the ordinary workaday world, the better pleased are we 
with the results. Her occasional incursions into the realm of 
prosaic actuality are curiously unconvincing. 


Mr. H. CO. Bunner, the late editor of Puck, the New York 
Punch, who died recently on the threshold of middle 
age, had a delicate humour and a genuine gift of literary 
expression, The sketch which gives its name to the 
collection, Love in Old Cloathes, is a really brilliant little 
tour de force, being the story of a romantic modern 








courtship told in the epistolary style of two centurieg 
back. The social conditions are those of to-day, while the 
narrative and dialogue are cast in an archaic form both ag 
regards spelling and structure generally. It is, in short, ong 
of those feats which, if not done well, would be unendurable. 
but Mr. Bunner has done it to perfection. For there ig more 
familiarity with the literary spirit of the age in these twenty. 
three pages than in the whole of Mrs. Hodgson Barnett’s two 
novels written in pseudo-Tatleresque. Mr. Bunner’s other 
stories are well worth reading,—notably that of the young 
journalist who indulges his fancy in a forecast somewhat after 
the fashion of Charles Lamb’s wonderful “ Dream-children.” 
But there is a graciousness about the whole of this little book 
which makes one keenly regret the premature removal of its 
accomplished writer. 

The limitations of space must be our excuse for dealing 
summarily with the volumes of Mrs. Deland, Miss B. Gerard 
(Madame de Laszowka), Mr. Justin McCarthy, and Mr. Cy 
Warman. Of these by far the most striking are the collection 
of railroad stories by the last-named author, dedicated “to 
the Great Army of Enginemen, the silent heroes who stand 
alone and bore holes in the night at the rate of a mile g 
minute.” They form a singularly effective rejoinder to Mr, 
Ruskin’s familiar denunciations of railway traffic, the story 
of the unhappy Swedish engineer and his locomotive being 
far more genuinely romantic than many a modern love-story, 
Mr. Warman writes of engines as if they were human beings, 
and his enthusiasm is backed by an exhaustive technical 
knowledge. The four stories to which Mrs. Deland gives 
the collective name of The Wisdom of Fools deal with various 
social problems in the thoughtful and sympathetic fashion 
characteristic of the author of John Ward, Preacher. Mr, 
Justin McCarthy’s The Three Disgraces seems to us the 
weakest and most artificial work that has ever proceeded 
from his genial pen, and the same remark, mutatis mutandis, 
applies to An Electric Shock. The last story in Miss 
Gerard’s volume—“ The Price of a Necklace”—which deals 
with a singularly painful episode in the life of a surgeon, 
shows a curious lack of taste alike in the subject and its 
treatment. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Mr. Percy Fitzgerald edits Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson 
and A Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides (Bliss, Sands, and Co.)— 
“© Boswell’s Life of Johnson,’” so runs the editor’s advertise- 
ment, “is a work that has become so overburdened with notes, 
commentaries, and speculations that the editor has thought it 
advisable in this edition to include at the foot of the text only 
the notes by Boswell himself.” Others are, indeed, given at the 
end, and Mr. Fitzgerald has added some of his own, but the Life 
itself and the Journal appear as they did in Malone’s, sixth 
edition. A very convenient addition has been made in the shape 
of a biographical dictionary of all the persons whose names occur 
in the book. 


The Poets and Poetry of the Century: Sacred, Moral, and Religious 
Verse. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. (Hutchinson and Co.)—This 
is the tenth and last volume of a valuable and interesting series. 
It begins with James Montgomery, 1771-1854 (the authors are 
arranged according to date of birth), and ends, to speak only of 
deceased poets, with Frances Ridley Havergal, 1836-1879. We 
are sorry that “For Ever with the Lord” is not among the 
selected hymns of James Montgomery. The four lines— 


** Here in the body pent, 
Absent from Him I roam, 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home,”’ 


constitute a sufficient claim. On the whole, however, we have 
no fault to find with the editor’s principles or practice of selection. 
There is a supplementary selection, entitled “ Ac Etiam ” (surely 
it should be “ atque etiam ;” ac does not come before a vowel), in 
which some sixty authors are represented by one or more 
specimens, and an appendix, with still more gleanings from scores 
of writers of verse. 


The Angler’s Diary, by J. E. B. C. (Horace Cox), is a volume of 
two hundred odd pages, full of the most particular information as 
to the fishing to be got in various parts of the world. Great 
Britain and Ireland naturally occupy the greater portion of the 
volume, but there is also “‘ A List of Fishing Stations Abroad.” 


Ecclesiae Londino-Batavae Archivum. Edidit Joannes Henri- 
cus Hessels. (Cambridge University Press.)—Under this 
title are published four volumes, or to speak more accurately, 
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ree volumes, of which one is in two parts, human nature, or 


seibly the binders, refusing an undivided mass of more than 
three thousand pages. Volume the first contains letters written 
py Abraham Ortelius (1528-1598), or addressed to him, and letters 
written to @ nephew, Jacobus Colins, surnamed Ortelianus 
(1563-1628), with a few miscellaneous documents which somehow 
came into possession of the two. The second volume is occupied 
with letters and other documents concerning the history of the 
Dutch Church in London and of various members of it. The first 
is from the pen of Martin Bucer, and, though bearing no address, 
was written to one Joannes Utenhove, of Ghent, who had left 
his native place to avoid persecution. It bears the date of 1544. 
Among the latest is one from Theddon Beza (here spelt Beya) 
to the Consistory of the Dutch Church. It is written (in Dutch) 
from Geneva, and pictures the deplorable condition in which 
that town then was. Volume three in its two parts contains 
more than four thousand documents of various kinds, bearing 
mainly on the subject of volumes one andtwo. This work, which 
js published by the Dutch Church, is a collection of very great 
historical interest. The enterprise of the community and the 
industry and learning of the editor who has carried out its 
design, deserve the heartiest commendation. We can but regret 
the impossibility of giving the work anything like an adequate 
notice. 

Church Reform in Spain and Portugal. By H. E. Noyes, D.D. 
(Cassell and Co.)—This volume, to which the late Primate of 
Ireland supplied a preface, gives “‘A Short History of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Churches of Spain and Portugal, from 1868 to 
the Present Time.” We have no desire to enter on the contro- 
versies both as to principles and facts which are connected with 
this subject ; but it would certainly clear the way if those who 
opposed and censured the action of Lord Plunket and his fellow- 
Bishop in consecrating Bishop Cabrera would formulate distinctly 
their views as to the course of action open to Spanish and 
Portuguese Christians, who, retaining the Creeds, desire to 
liberate themselves from Roman abuses and errors. 

Three volumes of “The Modern Reader’s Bible,” edited by 
Richard G. Moulton (Macmillan and Co.), may be mentioned 
together, with the remark that none of the whole series are more 
likely to be useful and interesting. These are Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel. It is especially in these books that the ordinary 
reader wants the guidance, not so much of the commentator, as 
of the arranger. 


The Fairies’ Favourite. By T. Mullett Ellis, (Ash Partners.)— 
Here we have the story of the Queen turned into a fairy-tale. 
We do not profess to know how a child would regard the fancy. 
It is quite possible that he would resent it as an affront to his 
intelligence. But the volume is pretty and daintily illustrated. 
—Victoria the Good, Queen and Empress (Gardner, Darton, and 
Co.), is a miniature biography with plenty of pictures, and is, we 
should say, certain to please. 

English Minstrelsie. Collated and edited by S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A. The Airs arranged by M. Fleetwood Sheppard, M.A.; F. W. 
Bussell, Mus.B.; and W. H. Hopkinson, (Jack, Edinburgh.)— 
We have the seventh volume now before us, with an introductory 
essay on “ English Folk Music.” It contains some sixty songs, 
none of the first class in point of fame. The first two lines of one 
are well enough known, but how few could finish a stanza which 
begins with “How happy could I be with either, Were t’other 
sweet charmer away.” The genuine rural songs which a few 
older labourers still sing at rural festivities are dying out, but 
perhaps they are hardly worth life. They are almost always dull 
and sometimes coarse. The charming songs which Mr. Baring- 
Gould has collected—and we are much obliged to him for doing 
it—came from above down to the people; they are not autoc- 
thonous. 

In the new issue of “ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel ” (E. Stanford) we have North America, Vol. I., contain- 
ing “* Canada and Newfoundland,” by Samuel Edward Dawson. 
Newfoundland, as Mr. Dawson remarks, is the oldest of the 
Colonies of Great Britain, while Canada, thanks to the federation 
of the provinces, is the most important. 

This is not the usual time for noticmg guide-books, most 
people finding it better to stay 2t home. An exception, however, 
may be made to Black’s Guide to Bath and Bristol, edited by 
A. R. Hope Moncrieff (A. and C. Black), with notices of the many 
beautiful and interesting spots that are to be found on the sea- 
board and hill region of Somersetshire, Clevedon, for instance, 
Cheddar, Glastonbury, and Wells——We may also mention 
Iyonnesse: a Handbook to the Isles of Sicily, by J. C. Tonkin and 
B. Prescott Row (Beechings). 

The Portfolio: the Earlier Work of Titian. By Claude Phillips. 
(Seeley and Co.)—This is a most excellent piece of work. Mr. 


Phillips has avoided the fault of so many recent biographers of | 








the great Italian painters,—the fault of neglecting the painter’ 
work for the illusory attempt to reconstruct the artist’s person 
ality. In this book, instead, we are given a full and systematic. 
account of Titian’s earlier pictures. By help of the large number 
of really admirable reproductions we are able to follow the in- 
fluence which Giorgone exercised on Titian. The rise and decline 
of this influence Mr. Phillips traces in a highly interesting way. 
We are given a curious explanation by Herr Wickhoff of the 
“Sacred and Profane Love.” According to this authority the 
great picture really represents Venus tempting Medea to love 
Jason. We shall look forward to the second part of this work, 
which will deal with the painter’s later years. 

Photograms of ’97. (Dawbarn and Ward.)—This collection 
enforces the conclusion long since come to, that when the photo- 
grapher poses models and makes a so-called picture the results 
are invariably terrible, though simple portraits are often works: 
of art. 

Windows: a Book about Stained and Painted Glass. By Lewis 
F. Day. (B. T. Batsford.)—This is an exhaustive book, dealing 
both with the technical details as well as the art of designing. 
The author makes some interesting remarks on the mechanically 
imperfect glass of the Middle Ages. The beauty of colour in old 
windows often depends on the glass being quite uneven in thick- 
ness, thus producing gradations of colour. The book is well 
illustrated, and the critical remarks show that Mr. Day does not. 
limit himself to one epoch of his art. 

A Legend of Camelot: Pictures and Poems. By George du 
Maurier. (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.)—These pictures and 
poems, with one exception, appeared in Punch, Among them is 
the tale of the rise and fall of the Jack Sprats, that satire on the- 
esthetic craze of twenty years ago. The illustration to the poem 
called “ Two Thrones” is one of the late artist’s most successful 
drawings. Grace of composition and varied characterisation are- 
present in a high degree. 

The Ceramics of Swansea and Nantgarw. By W. Turner. 
(Bemrose and Sons.)—The coloured illustrations which abound 
in this volume certainly prove how low the art of design can 
sink, in spite of infinite and misapplied labour. To scatter a few 
flowers helplessly over a plate, or to crowd over-blown blossoms 
round a cup, seems to have been all that the painters of this 
china cared to do, unless it was to throw in an urn occasionally 
after the manner of last century. Collectors will, no doubt, 
appreciate the elaborate study of the marks by the author. 

The editor—Mr. Thompson—and publishers of the Art Journal 
have issued an illustrated catalogue of the Tate Gallery ina 
convenient form, which gives a good idea of the nation’s new 
gallery of British art. 

The Shepheard’s Calender. (Harper and Brothers.)—Mr. Walter 
Crane has adorned this new edition of Spenser’s poem with 
twelve drawings illustrative of the months, as well as with 
decorative borders. True to his theory of book illustration, 
Mr. Crane decorates the page, rather than illustrates the text, 
with the result that a most charming combination is produced of 
printing and design. 

The Art of Painting in the Queen’s Reign. By A. G. Temple. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—The aim of the author has been to give not. 
only a general view, but a particular account, of the prominent 
painters and schools of painting in England during the last sixty 
years. Over seventy well-executed reproductions of pictures ad& 
largely to the interest of the volume. Mr. Temple gives usa 
large amount of useful information as to the whereabouts and 
general history of the pictures he describes. The general ten- 
dency of his criticism is to bestow tempered appreciation pretty 
generally. It cannot be said that his insight is very profound, 
and his praises are open to the charge of want of proportion. 
Nevertheless, the general information and the illustrations make 
the book an acceptable one. 


Maaazines AND SERIAL PusiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for December:—The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the New Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Review 
of Reviews, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, the 
Expository Times, the Journal of Education, the Forum, Nature 
Notes, Cassell’s Magazine, the Leisure Hour, Temple Bar, Lippincott’s, 
Knowledge, the English Illustrated Magazine, the Quiver, Good Words, 
the Atlantic Monthly, the Sunday at Home, the Parents’ Review, 
Cassier’s Magazine, To-Morrow, Harper's Magazine, India, the- 
Genealogical Magazine, Belgravia, Chambers’s Journal, the Argosy, 
Chapman’s Magazine, the Woman at Home, the Boy’s Own Paper, 
the Encyclopedia of Sport, the Pall Mall Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the Magazine of Art, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Navy and 
Army Illustrated, Cosmopolis, the North American Review, the 
Badminton Magazine, the Month, the Indian Magazine and Review, 
the Sunday Magazine, the Hzpositor, the American Book-Buyer, 
the Railway World, the Humanitarian, the Bookman, the Gentle~ 
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man’s Magazine, the Qucen’s Empire, the Author, the Anglican 
Church Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Harper's Round Table, 
the Commonwealth, London Society, the Architectural Review, the 
Investors’ Review, the United Service Magazine, the Theosophical 
Review, the New Century Review, the Strand Magazine, the History 
of Mankind, the West-End Review, the Naval and Military Maga- 
sine, the New Orthodoxy, Illustrated Manual of British Birds, the 
Ladies’ Kennel Journal, the Foreign Church Chronicle, Journal 
of the Royal Colonial Institute, Sidney’s Book of the Horse 
(Part 1), American Journal of Photography. 





Curistuas Numpers.—Architectural Review Art Annual, Girls’ 
Own Paper, Boys’ Own Paper, Quiver Annual, Good Words, Sunday 
Magazine, Phil May’s Annual, Pearson’s Magazine, Lady’s Realm, 
Woman, Queen Almanack, the Photogram, Black and White, 
Chatterbox, Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, Vanity Fair, 
Punch Almanack, 





Messrs. De La Rue send us their usual issue of Pocket-books 
and Diaries. They are always most excellent, not only in 
appearance, but judged from the standpoint of utility. Even 
the smaller Diaries and Almanacks are miniature encyclopzdias. 
If some day two thousand years hence one of De La Rue’s or 
Letts’s Diaries (of which we have also received several very 
useful and attractive specimens) is found in a tomb or under 
@ foundation, the antiquarian of the day will be able to recon- 
struct therefrom “the whole learning of the ancients.” 
Christmas Cards and Calendars have been sent us by Marcus 
Ward, and also by Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons. Many of 
them are pretty in design, and on all of them has been bestowed 
a great deal of skill and care. But of Christmas Cards and 
Christmas Calendars the only possible thing is to say in Mr. 
Lincoln’s words: “Those who like that sort of thing, that’s 
just the sort of thing they like.” 
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Roberts (M.), Strong Men and True, cr 8V0 «0.00... «..(Downey) 3/5 
8-holtz (W. 6. ), The South African Olimate, 8vO .....ccccccocssrseseeseeees (Casseil) 5/0 
Beymour (G.), Cui Bono ? 18m0..........00..eceeseeseeeee --(Bichards) 2/0 
Buarpe (E.), All the Way to Fairyland, 4t0........sc0ssecsscessesseeseee See. (Lane) 3/6 
Spencer (H.), Various Fragments, 8vo -seeee(Williams & Norgate) 4, 
Stockton (F. R.), The Great Stone of | Sardis, ‘cr ‘8v0 cites suncasmaneld (Harper) 6/0 


Taylor (W.), of California: an Autobiography, er 8vo (Hodder ‘& ree wo 6/0 
Text Book of Physiology, by British Physiologists, edited by E.A. Schafer, 







Rs MONI is BMD ii cs nescssneccdvceqcccevechoseccvocoanescecees eaaevenantd (Pentland) 25/0 
Walkey (8.), In Quest of Sheba’s Treasure, cr 8vo.. ebencngeesens (Warne) 3/6 
Wallace (L.), The Wooing of Malkatoon ; Commodus, 8v0 . wee(Harper) 10/5 

Ward (A. W.), Sir Henry Wotton, cr 8v0...:0..sessesscssseerrccce, (Constable) 3/6 
Ward Ww. ), The Life & Times of Cardinal Wiseman, 2 vols.cr8vo (Longmans) 24) 
Warden (F. ), Girls would be Girls, cr 8V0 ...........00065 soutien setidaspavaapead (White) 6/0 


Wardle (C. 8.), ee of the Day, cr 8vo .... ... (Stock) 34/6 
Waterborough (M. L.), Tom Unlimited, er 8vo ss "“(Bichards) 5/0 
Waterhonse (J. M.), The Medhursts of Mindala, cr 8VO v.iscseseeee-es (Stock) 6/0 
Watson (W.), Hope of the World, cr 8V0 veces basSloea (Lane) 3/6 
Wilson (E.), Hiectrical Traction, cr 8vo ....... soos (Arnold) 5/0 
Wines Sad H.) and Another, The Liquor Probiew in its Legislative Aspects, 

er 8y (Gay & Brad) 5/0 














Wister (0.), Lin McLean, cr (Harper) 
Woodhouse (W. J.), ‘Betolia: "its Geography, Topography, and ‘Antiquitien 6/0 


roy 8vo oo 
Wyrdbam (if), oid rt ) 21/0 
Younghusband ie ), pete Frentior Warfare, 870......s0.scccsssesees AK, Paul} We 


{3 “ 
LIBERTY” LIBERTY” 
YULE-TIDE GIFTs. 


Y U LE-TIl D E Catalogue containing 370 Illustrations of Quaint, 


Rare, Beautiful, and Inexpensiy. 
GIFTS. lected both from tho Far Hast and Buse, 
NOVEL AND UNIQUE. 


SUITABLE FOR 
Inspection invited. DAGeE ae ou PRESENTS, 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, w, 
0 S$ L EE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGs, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC Optician, 
President of the “ British Optical Association," and 
Author of ‘Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s, 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge, 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Present. 
Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 





























OUR 


EY é &. 











SECURITY.— 

Ce ee en ee -- £47,890,455 

BORPLUS, TBDG .... sco cco. ced, 000 sce rece 00s ene cco | ip AU 
ADAPTABILITY.— 

Life Insurance. Investment. Income. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 

Claims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 
LIBERALITY.— 


Bonuses have, in many cases, trebled the original sum. 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 
Detailed information supplied en application. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, EC. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, Geveral Manager. 


LiFe OFFICE 
LONDON. Established 1810. 





SUN 


The NEW PROSPECTUS for 1897, 
Containing REVISED RATES for 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 


May be had on application to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applic 


TRaDE-MangE, *tion to 


E. DENT and CO.,, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TIN A. 


**The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 


A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 
flavoured with 


VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lieu of Tea. 


Po - e 
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AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 
GIRLS. Special Studies: French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 
‘nting.— Miss WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, 
red Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fleurie, Avenue Closelet. 








a et hee Bed & ::§- 


SPECIAL TUITION IN LONDON. 


Mr, BE. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has left Begbroke, near Oxford. He has had 

ears’ most successfal experience in coaching for Oxford Examinations, and 
REOBIVING DAILY PUPILS for Oxford or other Pass Examinations 
He also h by Corr 


Apply early for next Term, Terms and prospectus on application. 


is now : 
at 103 Victoria Street, Westminster. 





dence. 








—— 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
4iss BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS will be REMOVED 
after Christmas from DORKING to 
SUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 
The house is situated on the southern sloye of the Hog’s Back, at an 
elevation of over 400 ft. Inclusive Fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas ; over 
Bight, 80 guineas; under Light, 60 guineas, 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Bogineer for Kmployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D , and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 





INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN. 





ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Mastei Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 

late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPAKES BUYs, 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS, Buildings on hill-side facing due S, 

sheltered from N. and EK. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, 





WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing climate ; 
beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 





A BD | ‘ Ss H GO OO L 
36, HILLDROP ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Principals Tbe Misses HEWITT. 


Thorouch and efficient teaching ‘on modern methods. Most comfortable 


Home, Good bracing air. 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For arRLs, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi:tress St. Leonard’s Schoo), St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





OREWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFBPS, 

BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 

Thorough modern education with individual attention. S.W. aspect; close to 
sea; high, open ground, Outdoor games, Principal, Miss EDITH M. RUDD. 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 

Grade Endowed School, PREPARATION for UNIVERSITIES, ARMY, 

NAVY, and PROFESSIONS. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions. Highest 
fee, 55 guineas.—D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 





UDOR HALL SCHOOL For GirpRxLs, 
A FOREST HILL, S.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class, Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
PRS.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; 
Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons. Larpent, B.-és-L.; Herr Loman, 
-M. ; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gym. 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference permitted to Miss Welsh, 
of Girton Coliege, and many Clergy and Medical Men, 





OYS SCHOOLS.—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
Fees, from 20 to 100 guineas per annum. PRIVATE TUITION, NAVY 
and ARMY ESTABLISHMENTS. Prospectuses and full information (no 
charge) from the Educational Advertising Agents, Messrs, J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London.—State age of pupil; limit of fees; district preferred. 


Qity OF NOTTINGHAM. 


mS CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 

ONEY on MORTGAGE of the General District Rate and Borough Fund, 
P 2 of Interest, 22 per cent. per annum. 

¥ ser sg may be had of the City Accountant, St. Peter’s Church Side, 


m, 
hall, Nottingham, SAMUEL G, JOHNSON, 
September 15th, 1897, Town Clerk, 











OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. A ee ae 8.W. — WINTER 


SIEGFRIED H. HERKOMER (Jun.), Secretary. 





7 * % Be 8 B.Y. 9 3 HG. 
Literary, Oonfidential, Lega 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H.N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., F.R.& 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, ° 
George T, J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c. 

apply to the PRINCIPAL. . ow 4 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February Ist, 1898, 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING, 
Recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate). 
Head of the Department—Miss ROBERTSON, B.A. 

The SESSION 1898 BHGINS on JANUARY 20th, 1898, The Course includes 
fall preparation for the Examination for the Teaching Diplomas granted by the 
Universities of London and Cambridge held annually in December. 

Full particulars on application to Miss ROBERTSON at the College, 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


ARIS.—An ENGLISH LADY wishes to hear of Two 
or Three GIRLS to Share. her Home. Every educational advant: 

Ref. may be made to Lady Probyr, Sandringham, or Rev. Canon Hervey, 

Sandringham,—Add., Miss ALICE BECH, Sandringham, Norfolk. 


AURENCE SCHOOL for GIRLS, CROMER.—Miss. 
GRACE POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Medizval and Modern Languages Tripos, RECEIVES a few PUPILS. 














UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Side. Preparatory Department. Fees from £65 to 
+75 @ year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTHR, NEXT TERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 18th. 


OSSALL SCHOOL —FOURTEEN ENTRANCE. 

SCHOLARSHIPS value from 60 guineas downwards, and TEN CLERICAL. 
H}XHILBITIONS value £15, will be awarded by examination beginning March 22nd. 
Boys examined at Oxford and Rossall.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


GENTLEMAN wishes APPOINTMENT as SECRE- 

TARY, COMPANION, or TUTOR, boys under 13. Speaks French and 
Spanish fluently ; knowledge of Italian and German. Very musical; travelled 
frequently, Europe, Northern Africa, United States, Canada, Mexico. Highest 
referencesas to social position and education.—Address, ‘0. H. O.,’”” Willing’s 
Advertisement Officer, 162 Piccadilly, W. 


UNSTANTON, NORFOLK. — ST. EDMUND’S 
SCHOOL, founded in 1870. BOYS PREPARED for the Publice 
Schouls and the Navy. Head-Masters: J. CYRIL MORGAN-BROWN, B.A. 
Oxon; Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, M.A. Oron. NEXT TERM BEGINS. 
JANUARY 18th.—For Prospectus and Honour-list write to Mr. MORGAN. 
BROWN. 


OOKS for PRESENTS at DISCOUNT PRICES.— 

Special Catalogue of New and Recent Books Just Ready, post free on 

receipt of address.—A, and F, DENNY, Discount Booksellers, 304 Strand, W.C., 
and 32 Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK~ 

Ve SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 























Terms of Subscription, 


Half- 
a Yearly. 


Including postage to any part of the Unite Yearly, Quarterly. 
Kingdom ........ ed saibideciads Ncmutadegessbinatratistoan £1 8 6.....014 3.0 7 # 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
anp UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tus 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A.; THE Supscriprion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and THe Haroip A. WiLtson Company, 
Lrv., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copres cap 
be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s, each, 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 





1. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.Ws 
Excellent References, 


Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the next Half. 
early Examination for MATRICULATION in this University will 
cOMMENOE on MONDAY, January 10th, 1898.—In addition to the Examina- 
tion at the University, Provincial Examinations will be held at Mason College, 
Birmingham; The Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol, Dumfries 
College (for University College), Cardiff; The Training College, New City 
Road, Glasgow ; The Yorkshire College, Leeds; Rutherford College, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; The High School, Nottingham ; The Athenzwum, Plymouth ; and The 
Grammar School, Portsmouth, 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.) fora Form of Entry not less than five weeks 
before the commencement of the Examination. 

December 3rd, 1897 F. V. DICKINS, M.B., B.Sc., Registrar, 


EVENOAKS GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOUNDATION. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of tbe above School will be VACANT at 
EASTER, 1898. Applicants, who must be Graduates of some University in the 
United Kingd and bers of the Church of England, are requested to com- 
municate with W. W. KNOCKER, Esq, of Sevenoaks, Kent, Clerk to the 
Governors, who will furnish full particulars, 


ARIS.—Dr. and Mrs. CHICHE (French and German), 
who both speak English, RECEIVE in their quiet and healthy home a 
FEW YOUNG GENTLEMEN desirous of learning FRENCH or GERMAN, 
Best references given by the parents of former pupils.—1 Villa de la Réunion, 
Auteuil, Paris (near the Bois de Boulogne). 


... SCHOOL for BOYS (ages 6 to 12).— 

Healthy country house, large garden, private field. Thorough individual 
training for Public Schools, Entire charge of Boys whose parents are abroad, 
Howe comforts; limited number received, Fees, from 50 guineas (inclusive).— 
Miss MADDOX, Shipton-under-Wychwood, Oxfordshire, 




















| dere COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

C N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House speciall: 

uilt for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 

are London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
-A, Oxon, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars, Schools also recommended.—MKDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 
London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmey, Lonpon. Code: UNicope. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


M ESSRS. W. THACKER and CO. will be glad to hear 
from Authors having MSS, ready on the following subjects :— 
SPORT, TRAVEL, and ADVENTURR, 
and Books relating to INDIA and the EAST. 
Correspondence invited, 
W. THAOKER and CO., 2 Creed Lane, E.C.—Established 1819. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS FOR £65. By Magnificent 
Vessels of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
For Particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West-End), 
London, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
a Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
NDON BOO SOCIETY (for . 
weekly exchange of books at the a. N.B.—Two ely Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post.free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 























MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES, 


By M. E. COLERIDGE, Cloth, 6s. 


“* We despair of giving to those who have not read this beautiful roma 
quate impression of the delicacy and variety of its portraiture, the freee 
subtlety, and distinctness of its dialogue, and the poignant interest excited in the 
fortunes of the leading dramatis personz.”"—SPECTATOR, 

** One of the cleverest historical romances that the recent run on that form 
fiction has produced.”*—LITERATURE, 9) 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STEPHEN REMARX,” 


PAUL MERCER. By the Rev. the Hon. Jamzs 


ADDERLEY. Oloth, 3s. 6d. 
Church Times,—“* Exhibits all the artless sincerity, the humour, the hopeful 
” 





idealism, which gave to ‘Stephen Ramarx’ its interest and charm, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF *“MISTHER O’RYAN.” 


THE SON OF A PEASANT. By Epwarp 


McNouttyr. Cloth, 6s. 
Standard.—“ An excellent Irish story.” 


SIXTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


MORE BEASTS 


(FOR WORSE CHILDREN). 


THE NEW NONSENSE BOOK BY “H. B.” and “B, T, p.» 
Authors of “ The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts.”” 4to, 33, 6d, . 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 


AUBREY DE VERE. 


lvol., with Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s, 
Truth.—" The most genial, charming, and amusing volume of reminiscenogs 


of the year.” fia aigetie 
Morning Post.—‘* These ‘ Recollections’ will ‘appeal to many sympathies, 
personal, political, social, literary, and religious. 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 


Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
By her Niece, BLANCHE CLOvGH. With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 12s, 6d, 
Spectator.—* Miss B. Clough has unfolded with singular discretion, clearness, 
and sympatby, the early history of an important institution, and the personality 
of a great pioneer.” 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS 


OF THE RIGHT HON. JOHN ARTHUR ROXBUOK, Q.0., M.P. Edited 
by Ropert Kanon LEapER. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 163. 
Globe —“ This book is welcome. Mr. Leader has done his work well and 
Roebuck the man, as well as Roebuck the Parliamentarian, is made to stand 
clearly before the mind's eye.” 


BENIN, THE CITY OF BLOOD: 


An Account of the Benin Expedition. 
By R. H. Bacon, D.S.O., Commander R.N. Illustrated by W. H. Overend, 
Demy 8vo, 73. 6d. 
Daily Mail,—“ As fascinating as it evidently is complets and accurate.” 
World.— An entirely straightforward and inteiligible account of a well- 
organised and businesslike operation, obviously without exaggeration, and 
sticking to the fact which is stranger and more interest.ng than fictioa.” 


BALLADS OF THE FLEET, By Renweu 


Ropp, O.B.,0.M.G. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 68, 
Standard.—“ Manysided in its charm, no less than in its appeal.” 


THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD IN ENGLISH 


FURNITURE. By K. Warren Ciouston. With 200 Illustrations by tho 
Author. Demy 4to, handsomely bound, 21s, net. (In conjunction with 
Messrs. Debenham and Freebody.) 

Standard.—“ Mr. Clouston has done his work thoroughly well, and has pro- 
duc:d a book which will be of real value not oaly to the serious student of the 
history of furniture, but to every reader who wishes to ba well informed upon & 
topic at once so pleasant and so popular.” 








EDWARD ARNOLD, London and New York. 





| sc eneemiened ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS we cee nett 


1848, 


£27,000,000 





THE 


LIVERPOOL anp LONDON anp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS £9,328,708. 
FIRE — LIFE — ENDOWMENTS —ANNUITIES. 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms, 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in cash or additions to sum assured. 
All participating Life Policies effected in 1897 at annual premiums will share 
in the profits of their class for 
TWO FULL YEARS for the term ending 1898. 
EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES, 
Heap OFFIcEs— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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“Clever as ever.”—Tue Times. 


~ —s FUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


THE TWENTY-NINTH 


“VANITY FAIR” ALBUM 


Containing all the Portraits that will have appeared 
during the year 1897; together with “ JEHU- 
JuNIoR’S” letterpress relating thereto. 


PRICE TWO GUINEAS. 


There are also Ten PROOF COPIES of this Album, in which 
each cartoon is drawn by hand, and is consequently a much finer 
and more delicate reproduction of the original drawing. These 
Albums are magnificently bound in morocco, and each copy is 
numbered and signed. 

PRICE TEN GUINEAS. 








A few Complete Sets of fhe Vanity Farr Anum may still be 
had at the published price. 


“VANITY FAIR” CARTOONS. 


All the CARTOONS that have been published in “ VANITY 
FAIR” may still be had, at prices ranging (with a very few 
exceptions) from 6d, to 2s. 6d. each. 

These Pictures are drawn from life, and the names of 
“SPY” and “ APE,’’ and the other ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ Artists, 
are household words. 





Full Price Lists may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 


“VANITY FAIR” OFFICE, 
7 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.O. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WITH A PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT TAKEN BY MILLET’S 
SON-IN-LAW. 
In demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


J. F. MILLET AND RUSTIC ART. By 


HENRY NAEGELY (Hengr Gaktyn), Author of ‘*The Mummer, and 


other Poems.” 


The author gives a sympathetic study of Millet’s life-work as compared with 


the restricted rustic art of preceding periods, and describes, from personal 
A number of letters by the 


mother and grandmother of the great printer are given which have not been 
Some interesting MSS. 


gments also are included in the work. A collotype portrait of Millet (the 


knowledge, his surroundings and relationships. 
ublished before either in French or in Eaglish., 


last taken before his death) is given as a frontispiece. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE ANTIQUARY’S LIBRARY. 
In handsome crown 8vo vols., to be issued at short intervals, 3s. 6d. net. 


SCULPTURED SIGNS OF OLD LONDON. 


Henry B. Wueat ey, F.S.A. f 
“The b®ok abounds with interesting facts and inferences.”—Academy. 


“Amore readable book than this has not recantly been added to the topo- 


graphy of London.’’—Séar, 
Now published, with Photographic Frontispiec>, 33. 6d. net ; post-free, 4s. 


BY ROADSIDE AND RIVER. Gleanings from Nature’s Fields. 


By H. Meap-Briaes, 


“Every chapter has its particular charm. The volume will be acceptable for 


all time.”—Fun, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


VOICES OF THE DAY; or, Thoughts on the Message of God in 


Nature. By C. 8. WARDLE. 
NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES. 
In crown 8yo, Illustrated, cloth, 54. 
E£LSIE’S ADVENTURES IN FAIRYLAND. 
Potxagp, Author of ** The Adventures of a Grecian Hero,” 
NEW NOVELS. 
n crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


I 
A BOOK WITHOUT A MAN. A Story by Aenes Grozizr 


HEEBERTSON. 


“The story is chiefly interesting from its dialogue, which is bright and 


clever.”—People’s Friend. 
“Daintily imagined and prettily written.”—Black and White. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


With numerous 
Illustrations. By Pitre Norman, F.3.A. With an Introduction by 


By Beprorp 
&. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF CENTRAL AFRICA: a 


Record of Twenty Years’ Pioneering in the Upper Zambesi, among the 

Banyai and the Barotsi. By Franco1s CorLtarD, Paris Evangelical Mission. 

Translated and Edited by 0. W. MacxtnrosH. With Photogravure Por- 

= and 40 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. Imperial 8yo0, 
8. 





THE IDEAL LIFE, and other Unpublished Addresses. 
By the late Henry Drummonp. With Memorial Sketches by Ian MACLAREM 
and W. Rosertson Nicott, LL.D. Orown 8vo, buckram, 6s, 


THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER OF THE WORLD. By 
ALEXANDER BaLmain Bruck, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testa- 
ge Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow. Orown 8vo, cloth, 

3. 6d. 

“The lectures are excellent literature, and will add to the reputation he 

already enjoys as a scholar and theologian.” —Scotsman, 

‘* This is a serious book, dealing in a thoughtful scholarly way with a great 

subject, and dealt with in that charming style peculiar to Professor Bruce. 

—Church Family Newspaper. 


OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, 
Based on Psychology and History. By AuGusTE Sabatier, Dean of the 
Faculty of Protestant Theology, Paris. Authorised Translation by the Rev. 
T. A. Szep. Orown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“It contains matters of surpassing interest. The volume is an attractive one, 

and the translation well accomplished.”’—Ezpository Times. 

“Tt isa fascinating book. It quivers with the intense emotion of a fine spirit 


who has lived through the experience embodied in the book.” 
—Aberdeen Free Press, 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, from her Birth to her 
Flight into England: a Brief Biography, with Oritical Notes, a few Docu- 
ments hitherto Unpublished, and an Itinerary. By Davip Hay Fiemina. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
“Mr. Hay Fleming has done historical and political students a signal service 


by putting together in this compact form all the facts needful for an understand- 
ing of the parts which Scotland played in the rivalries between Eugiand and 
France, and England and Spain.”—Daily News. 

“Mr. Hay Fleming gives us the quintessence fof six-and-twenty eventfal, 


changeful, and tragic years.” —Scotsman. 
By W. J. Dawson, 


THRO’ LATTICE WINDOWS. 
Author of “ London Idylls,” “‘ The Makers of Modern English,” &c, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

** It must suffice to express gratification at the success of a bit of distinctively 

English literary work, that in more aspects than one is reminiscent of what Mr. 


J. M. Barrie has done for Scotland.”— Scotsman, 
“The value of such a book as this is not easily estimated..,...This book is one 


of lasting interest.”—Dundee Advertiser, 


FRIENDSHIP. By the Rev. Hueu Buacr, M.A., Free 


St. George’s, Edinburgh. Cloth, 23. 6d. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S LIVES. 


Carer. Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


EVERY-DAY LIFE IN TURKEY. By Mrs. W. M. 
Ramsay. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

“ A book that ought to be read and thoroughly enjoyed. It gives the picture 
of Oriental life through a woman’s eyes, and in aspects which rarely, if ever, 
come under the notice of the male visitor to the East, It is written with 
delizghtfal spirit and humour, and manifests in every page the writer’s kindly 
sympathy, tact, shrewdness, and courage in dealing with the people and customs 
of Asiatic Turkey. The book frum end to end is more fascinating than a 
romance.”—Scotsman. 


THE SILENCE OF GOD. By Roserr Awnnperson, 


C.B., LL.D., Assistunt Commissioner of Pol.ce of the Metropolis. 8vo, cloth, 
3 (Second Edition, 


“ He writes forcibly, eloquently, with much knowledge of what otoers think 
and say, and with profound convict‘on and confi lence.”—Daily Ne ws. 

“This remarkable book...... merits the most thoughtful study of Christian 
readers. It is, as to its main topic, a bold and honest endeavour to grapple with 
a profound difficulty which few have not felt from time to time....... 
It bears the marks of intense conviction in every page, and we have seldom 
read a book so compelling in its logical directness."—Record, 


THE LAST THINGS. A Study of the Coming of Christ, 
the Eternal Punishment of Sin, and the Eternal City of God. By the Rev. 
J. Acar Beet, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. (SECOND EDITION. 

The Kight Rev. G. A. CHapwick, D.D., Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, says :— 

“The most sober and careful, as well as thorough and trustworthy, examination 

known to me of the ecriptural teaching on future punishment.” 


A GUIDE TO BIBLICAL STUDY. By Professor A. S. 
Peaxr, M.A. With an Introduction by the Rev. Principal A. M. 
Farrparrn, D.D. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d., cloth. Third Thousand. 


A DOCTOR OF THE OLD SCHOOL. By Ian Mactaren. 


= numerous Illustrations by Freaerick C. Gordon. Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d., 

cloth. 

THE IAN MACLAREN YEAR-BOOK. Daily Readings 
—. i Works of Ian Mactarey. Royal 32mo, in a neat small volume, 
3s. 6d., cloth, 


THE IAN MACLAREN KALENDAR. With LIllustra- 


tions and Illustrative Borders, Small folio, in neat box, 2s, 6d. 
Edited 


J , 

THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
by the Rev. W. Ropertson Nicott, M.A., LL.D., Editer of “The Ex. 
positor,” ** Expositor’s Bible,” &c. 

The First Volume of 880 pages, handsomely bound in buckram cloth, consists 
of the Gospel of ST. MATTHEW, the Gospel of ST. MARK, the Gospel of 


By Rosa Novucuerrs 


THE MEDHURSTS OF MINDALA. ‘The Story of the Develop- 
8T. LUKE, by the Rev. Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D.; and the Gospel of 


ment of aSoul. By G. M. WATERHOUSE, 


“The book represents the inhabitants of Australia in a light which will be om 
e 


new to many English readers.” —Star. 


n paner cover, One Penny. 


I ; 
COMBINATIONS IN RESTRAINT OF TRADE. Reprinted 


ST. JOHN, by the Rev. Professor Marcus Dons, D.D. 
rice of each volme will be 23s., but for those who SUBSCRIBE 
s. 


Pp 
IN ADVANCE THE PRICE FOR TWO VOLUMES WILL BE 30 
A full Prospectus, with specimen sheets, of this important work is now ready, 
and will be forwarded on application to the Publishers. 
“The best book on the synoptics a minister could consult. It can be read 


from Unpopular Politics; being Nou-Popular Aspects, Political and A F + : A F 
Economic, of some Prominent Contemporary Questioas. By Goran pg mh wn un. eae eae mee at its fresh 


Epwakp TaRner. 











ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S NEW BOOKS 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO VOLUMES. 
THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SPORT. Edited by the 


Fart or SUFFOLK aND Brerxsuir®, HEDLEY Prex, and F, G. AFLALo. 
Vol. I. Imperial 8vo, buckram, £1 5s.; half-morocco (by Zaehnsdorf), 
£1 15g. net ; fall crushed Levant morocco (by Zaehnsdorf), £3 3s. net. 
[Now ready. 
With 20 Photogravure Plates, and Hundreds of Illustrations in the Text. 
SER GIOVANNI, 


THE PECORONE. Translated by W. G. Warzzs. With 
Illustrations by E. R. Hughes. Imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 
*,* Also 110 Copies on Japanese vellum, £4 4s. net. [Out of print. 
G. W. CABLE. 


OLD CREOLE DAYS. With Photogravure Illustrations 
by Albert Herter. Small 4to, £1'ls, net.| 


DRAWINGS. By Freperic Remineron. 
of Life in the Far West. Oblong folio, £1 1s. net. 
“He is the Mayne Reid of illustration, and has studied contemporary 
American history on the fringes of civilisation...... In his own line he has no 
rival.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE ANGLER’S LIBRARY. Edited by the Right Hon. 
Sir HERBERT MaxweELt, Bart., M.P., and F,G. Arztato. Illustrated. 
Vol. I. COARSE FISH. By C. H. Wueerer. Ss. [Ready. 
Vol. Il. SEA FISH. By F.G. Ariato. 5s. [Ready. 
Vol. III, PIKE AND PERCH. By ALFRED JarpInE. 5s. 
[In a few days. 
Vol. IV. SALMON AND SEA TROUT. By the Right Hon. Sir Hersertr 
MaxweELt, Bart,, M.P. [In the press, 


“The binding, type, and general get-np and illustrations are of bigh merit. 
The drawings of fish are exceedingly well done, and in nearly every instauce Mr. 
Stannard has most happily caught the character of the species.” —Field, 

*,* Other Volumes of the Series will be announced later, 


FOOTBALL. By A. Bupp and C. B. Fry. With Contribu- 
tions by B. F, Roninson and T. A. Coox. Illustrated, crown 8vo, paper 
cover, 6d. ; cloth, ls. 


GOLF. By Garven G. Surrn and Mrs. Macxran. Illustrated, 


crown 8vo, paper covers, 6d, ; cloth, 1s. 


HANDLEY CROSS. By Roxane furters. With John 
Leech’s Illustrations, Small 8ve, 2 vols., 
“It is safe to prophesy that the new edition, will find warm appreciation.” 
— Sportsman. 


HUMAN ODDS AND ENDS: Stories and Sketches. 
By GrorGE Gissinc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Contents :—Comrades in Arms—The Justice and the Vagabond—The Firec- 
brand—An Inspiration—The Poet’s Portmanteau—The Day of Silence—In 
Honour Bound—The Prize Lodger—Our Mr. Jupp—The Medicice Man— Raw 
Material—Two Oollectors—An Uld Maid’s Triumpbh—The Invin-ible Curate— 
The Tout of Yarmouth Bridge—A Well-meaning Man—A Song of Sixpence—A 
Profi.able Weakness—The Beggar’s Nurse—Transplanted—A Parent’ 's Feelings 
—Lord Dunfield—The Little Woman from Lancasbire—In No-Man’s Land—At 
High Pressure—A Converrion—A Free Woman—A Son of the Soil—Out of the 

‘ashion. 

“ May be taken as thoroughly representative of him at his best.” 

—St, James's Gazetie. 


AMONG THORNS. By Nort Arnsiiz, Author of “An 


Erring Pilgrimage.” Crown S8vo, 6s, [Ready. 


WOLFVILLE. By Atrren Henry Lewis (“Dan Quinn”): 
Illustrated by Frederic “Re emington. Crown &vo, 6s. 

** Full of that rare quality—humonr.”— Daily Graphie. 

**It isa collection of tales about the highly picturesque and remarkable in- 
habitants of a settlement in the Rockies where solid virtues flourish, if little 
shootings and frequent carousings are necessities for the health’s sake.’’ 

—Sketch. 





Spirited Sketches 


* Has an air of absolute reality.”—Manchester Guardian, 


CERTAIN PERSONAL MATTERS. By H..G. Wetts. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Contents :—Thonghts on Cheapness and my Aunt Charlotte—The Troubles of 
Life—On the Choice of a Wife—The House of Di Sorns—In a Literary Household 
—Of Oonversation—On Schooling and Some Phases of Mr. Sandsome—‘Lhe Poet 
and the Emporium—The Language of Flowers—The Literary Regimen—Honuse 
Hunting as an Outdoor Amusement—Of Blades and Biadery—Of Cleverness— 
The Pose Novel—The Veteran Cricketer—Ooncerving a Certain Lady—The Shop- 
man—The Book of Curses—Dunstan’s Dear Lady—Euphemia’s New Entertain- 
ment—For Freedom of Spelling—Incidental Thoughts on a Bald Head—Of a 
Book Unwritten—The Extinction of Man—The Writing of Essays—The Parkes 
Museum—Bleak March in Epping Forest—The Theory cf Quotation—On the 
Art of Staying at the Seaside—Concerning Chess—The Coal Scuttle—Bagarrow 
—Book of Essays Dedicatory—Through a Microscope—Pleasure of Quarrelling 
—Amatwur Nature Lover—From an Observatory—The Mode in Monuments— 
How I Died. 

“A charming volume of essays, full of witty conceits, and bright with Mr. 
Wells’s genial philosophy and easy style.”—Pcli Mall Gazette. 


NEMA, and other Stories. By Hrepiry Pzer, Author of 
Pag a of the Flesh.’ Illustrated by C. E. Brock, Third Edition, 
vO, 33 


THE SILVER FOX: a Hunting | Story. 
Ross and E. CE. SomERVILLE. Crown 8v0, 3:. 
“The best novel we have read this year—yes, or iat year too.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 


OUR FAVOURITE SONGBIRDS. By Cuarues Dixon. 
Illustrated by Henry Stannard. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY, 
THE POETRY OF S. T. COLERIDGE. Edited by 
Rickakp GakNETT, O.B., LL.D. 12mo, 5s. net. 


4 MEDIZVAL GARLAND. A Translation, by May 


ToMLINSON, of Mdme. James Darmesteter’s (Mary Robinson’ 8) * Marguerites 
du Temps Passé.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready 


THE STANDARD BOOK ON ALL CARD GAMES. 
FOSTER’S COMPLETE HOYLE. An Encyclopedia of 


r Games, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 625 pp., 7s. 6d. - 
NEW EDITIONS, 
SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. By Bearricr 


HakRaDEN. Seventeenth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MANY CARGOES. By W. W. Jacozns. Tenth Edition, 


crown 8yo, 3s, 6 


By Martin 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Limited, 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRizrs PRIZES 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


PICTURES OF SOUTHERN CHINA. By ait & 4 
J. MacGowan. With 77 Illustrations .., 10 & 


BOYS’ OWN ANNUAL FOR 1897. 832 pp 


with fine Coloured we — — seve ncaa — 





binding ... ove 8 0 
GIRLS’ OWN ANNUAL FOR 1897. 882 PP» 
profusely Illustrated. Handsomecloth binding ... 8 0 
LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL FOR 1897. 
812 pp., profusely Illustrated by well-known Artists,., 3 7 6 
SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL FOR 1807. 
812 pp., with Coloured aud many other Pictures... 7 6 
SUNDAY HOURS ANNUAL FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS, 1,248 pp., attractively bound in cloth a nd in ~ 
half-yearly vols., 43. each, cloth)... 7 6 
DOCTOR ADRIAN: a ies of ola Ho! head By 
D. Aucock, Author of _——— Brothers,” “ Crusbed = 
Congnering,” &c, ° 6 oO 
THE BROOK AND its BANKS. By the Ren. 
J.G. Woop. Illustrated ... 6 O 
ROMANCE OF ELECTRICITY. By Sou 
Monro. Llustrated.. 5 06 
TOM HERON OF SAX, ay E. Everett Gare 
lilustrated wee 5 0 
HEROES OF THE GOODWIN SANDS. By 
the Rev. THoMas Stancey Treanor, M.A. ... 3 86 
THE LOG OF A SKY PTL. By the Rey. 
T, StanLEY TREANOR, M.A 3 86 
HIDDEN BEAUTIES OF NATURE, Dy 
Kicuarp Kerr. Illustrated... 3 6 
NADYA: a Tale of the Steppes By Outves M. 
Norris, Illlustrated.. , 38 6 
IN THE LAND OF THE LION AND THE 
OsTK1CH: a Story of Straggle and Adventure for nin By 
Gorpon STaBLxs, M1.D., R.N. Lilustrated 3 6 
CHARLIE IS MY DARLING : a Story for Glicte, 
By ANNE BEALE. Illastrated ... 3 6 
ON THE EDGE OF A MOOR. By the Author 
of ** Probable Sons,” &. Illustrated ... oon 3 0 


Stories - Pioneer 


ON THE INDIAN TRAIL: 
Missionary Labour and Adventure in bea ~~ ane = ™~ 
Rev. Egerton R. Youna. Iliustrated .. 2 6 


A BOOK OF SHORT STORIES FOR BOYS. 
By Tazsor Barings KeEp. Illustrated . 


GWENDOLINE. By Acnes ciel. Tllustrated 

MASTERS OF TO-MORROW : a Book for Young 
Men. By the late iad J. ie pan - Minis a 
Beginning.” ae 

CONSIDER THE HEAVENS: a Pence Sateee 
duction to Astronomy. By Mra. W.S, ALpIs. Iilustrated a 

THROUGH A POCKET LRN. bid some 


ScHERREN. With mazy Lilustrations 


THESE SIXTY YEARS: a Sketch of British Pro 


gress under Queen Victoria. With many Iilustrations 


STEADFAST AND TRUE: a aad of the Hugue- 


nots. By L. C. SILKE 


FROM STORM TO CALM: 


Century. By Emma LEsiix 
COUSIN MONA. By ei ener iin 


HOOKS AND EYES; or, Little Helps to Little 
Folks. By the Rev. FREDERICK RT A. - say 
trations ... 


MY GRANDMOTHER'S ALBUM; or, ‘ ‘Story 


of England during the Nineteenth Century. By H. E Couvire 


IN THE HOLLOW OF HIS HAND: a Story 


po bo 
oa @ 


a Tale of the Last 


dope pep we we BD pb 
e2fm00CmC~C ORCC 


bo 
J 


from “Sunday Hours.” 192 pp., copiously Illu-trated 


CHILD’S COMPANION ANNUAL. With ’ 
many Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece, 2s., banal 2s, * 1 
cloth, gilt edges ; in coloured pictare covers ... 

Pretty 


OUR LITTLE DOT’S ANNUAL. 


Stories and Pictures for Little People. With Coluured Frontis- 
piece, 2s,. cloth; ™ 6d., cloth, full gilt; ee iad 1 6 


cover “ 
GIFT "BOOKS at all "prices, from ‘Sixpence 
upwards, are published by the Religious Tract Society. These 
books are written by good Authors, well Illustrated, 
case bound. Please ask for them at the Book-ellers’ Shops; write 
the Society’s General Catalogue, or call at the 


ST. PAUL’S BOOK SALOON, 





65 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, EC. 


of the Stundists. ~ HEsBa a, semen of "ores 
First Prayer,” &c. 20 
NOT PEACE BUT A SWORD. “By G. Bonnet 
Wrwne, D.D., Archdeacon of Aghadee and Canon “ = — 8 
Cathedral, Dublin 2 0 
DWELL DEEP; or, Hilda Thorn’s Life Story. By 
the Author of “ Probable Sons,’ ” &e. 2 0 
*TWIXT DAWN AND ‘DAY. ‘By Mrs. "a: D. 20 
PHILPS ... 
THE BOYS’ SUNDAY “ANN UAL. Compiled 1 6 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON 


AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEXT WEEK. With nearly 100 Illustrations. 


PICTURESQUE DUBLIN OLD AND NEW. 


By FRANCES GerarD. With a large number of Original Illustrations by 
Bose Barton. In handsome 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 12s, 


A NEW VOLUME OF 
THE CONCISE KNOWLEDGE LIBRARY. 


ASTRONOMY. With over 600 pages, and 


104 Illustrations, including a beautifully produced Frontispiece in 
dt Intaglio. 
en one CONTENTS. 


HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 
GEOMETRIC ASTRONOMY. 
THE SOLAR SYSTEM. By Aanes M. CLeRKE, 
THE STELLAR UNIVERSE, By J. Evtarp Gore, F.R.A.S. 

In large crown 8vo, half-bound leather and gilt, 53. 

4 book adequate and concise. An admirable review and history of the 
gubject, The book is well written and illustrated, well printed, and strongly 
ound, and is altogether a model of a popular work of reference and in- 
atraction.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“We have said enough to show that the book is deserving of the highest 
praise, and reflects great credit upon all concerned in its production.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 


THE HOUSEHOLD ORACLE. Edited by 


AurrepD H. Mites. In large crown 8yo, 580 pages, cloth gilt, with numerous 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. [Neat week. 


By Aanes M. CrLerKE. 
By A. Fowurr, F.R.A.S. 


THIS DAY. In one handsome 8vo volume, 16s. 


KINGS OF THE TURF. Memoirs and 


Anecdotes of Distinguished Owners, Backers, Trainers, and Jockeys who 
have figured on the British Turf, with Record Notes of Classic Events and 
Achievements of Famous Horses. By THormawnsy, Author of “ Records of 
the Racecourse,” &c. With 32 Full-page Portraits printed on plate paper. 


FOURTH AND CHEAP EDITION. 


THE ROMANCE OF ISABEL LADY BUR- 


TON. The Story of her Life. Told in part by Herself and in part by W. 
H. Witxins. 800 pages in 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d., with Photo- 
gravure Portrait and Full-page [llustrations. 
** a book of the greatest and most varied interest.”—Spectator. 
‘*One of the most absorbing and thrilling stories of love and adventure ever 
written.”— World. 
** The story is far superior to any romantic love affair which the most expert 
novelist ever conceived.”—Daily Chronicle, _ 
*,* Over 100 columns of favourable reviews have already appeared. 


THE ART OF COOKERY ANCIENT AND 


MODERN, By Mrs. H. Dz Satis. In crown 8vo, cloth, 23. 


THE MARIE CORELLI BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Printed in old gold and red. In square feap., handsome cloth, gilt edges, 
3s. 6d. Also in various leather bindings. With 12 Full-page Original Draw- 
ings by Ernest Prater and G. H. Edwards, illustrating the Heroines of Miss 
Corelli’s Novels. [On Monday neat. 

















NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


FOURTH LARGE EDITION. 


AT THE CROSS-ROADS. By F. F. Mos- 


trisor, Author of ‘‘ Into the Highways and Hedges.” Tenth Edition. 
“Miss Montrésor has the skill in writing of Olive Schreiner and Miss Harrison, 
added to the fulness of knowledge of !ife which is a chief factor in the success of 
George Eliot and Mrs, Humphry Ward. She has the instinct of a great writer. 
There is as much strength in‘ At the Oross-Roads’ as in a dozen ordinary suc- 
cessful novels.” —Literary World, 


SECOND LARGE EDITION. 


THE SINNER. By Riva. 


“¢The Sinner’ is the cleverest and most successful of ‘ Rita’s’ novels, Every- 
one who reads this book once will be tempted to read it a second time; indeed, 
one feels from the first chapter that it is a story well worth buying.” 

—British Weekly. 


A KNIGHT OF THE NETS. By Ameria E, 


Barr. 
“The characters are drawn with considerable skill.”—Shefield Independent, 


**It has indeed remarkable merit.”— World, 


A PRINCE OF MISCHANCE. 


By Tom 
Gatton, Auther of “ Tatterley.” Second Large Edition. ‘i 
“ As fascinating a story as I have read for a long time, All the characters 
are instinct with life and colour.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ This is a clever and suggestive book.”"—Athenzum, 





By Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON, 


THE BARN STORMERS. 


“**The Barn Stormers’ is an exceedingly clever and amusing story; the 
author, like her heroine, has a sense of humour and a dash of style that carry 
her lightly and safely through critical situations. ‘The Barn Stormers’ will be 
heartily enjoyed. It has originality and vigour, and it touches while it amuses.” 

—Scotsman. 


FOR LOVE OF A BEDOUIN MAID. By 


La Voteur. With 16 Full-page Lilustrations. 
“Tt is a rattling story full of strange adventura.”’"—Punch, 











NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


“Every woman who loves children will find the story a most enthralling 


A LONELY LITTLE LADY. By Dor 


Wri1akpE. With 50 Original Illustrations by Ida Lovering. 
_, “It is a book by itself. Beautifully got up. The book is remarkably clever in 
its surface and its depths, and it is also more. It is a beautiful conception both 
of incident and character. We do not believe that anybody will read this book 
without emotion or without laughter. The drawings are full of grace, spirit, 
aud expression,” — World, 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE WELL-KNOWN 52 SERIES. 


Each in large crown 8vo, handsome cloth gilt and gilt edges, with 
Illustrations, 5s. 


52 STORIES OF THE ARMY. This book | 


contains Stories of the Principal Battles of the British Army, ond also of | 


the most famous Regiments, as well as a number of Personal Reminiscences 
by British and other Officers. 


52 STORIES OF DUTY AND DARING 


FOR BOYS. By G, A. Henty, G. Manvitte Fenn, Grace Srepsine, 
Davip Kerr, &c. 


52 STORIES OF DUTY AND DARING 


FOR GIRLS. By L. T. Meaps, Saran Doupyey, Tuomas ARcueER, &, 
*,* Over 180,000 Volumes of this Library have already been sold. 


By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


DRIFTWEED Verses and Lyrics. In hand- 


some cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
aa cordial welcome ought to be extended to this sweet singer.”’—Daily Mail, 
This book is absoluteiy the purest published for many years.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


BY THE LADY GUENDOLEN RAMSDEN, 


A SMILE WITHIN A TEAR, In cloth gilt, 


3s. 6d. With Illustrations by Bertha Newcombe. 
WITH 83 ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. R. MILLAR. 


THE DIAMOND FAIRY BOOK. In square 


8vo, similar to the successful volumes ‘* The Golden Fairy Book” and ** The 
Silver Fairy Book.” In handsome cloth gilt and gilt edges, 6s. The tales 
included in this volume are by well-known authors, 

A volume of great variety and charm, Above all, the limitations of children 
have keen remembered, and, whilst we have striking scenes and characters, the 
| little people are not overweighted with ethics or metaphysics. The form of the 
| book is most artistic, and the 83 illustrations by H. R. Millar are clever, dainty, 
and appropriate.”—Manchester Courier. 





NEW LONG STORY BY ANNIE S. SWAN, 


THE NE’ER-DO-WEEL. In handsome cloth 


gilt, 53, With Full-page Iilustrations. [Siath Thousand. 


EW STORY BY ROSA N, CARRY. 


DR. LUTTRELL’S FIRST PATIENT. In 


cloth gilt, 5s. [Third Large Edition. 


THE PRIZE ASTRONOMY. 580 pages, with 


104 Illustrations, Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, bevelled boards, with 


THE PRIZE NATURAL HISTORY. 


788 pages, with 530 Illustrations, Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, bevelled 
boards, with gilt edges, 6s. 
‘One of the most remarkable works ever published in an age of cheap 
books.” —Daily Telegraph. 











THE LADY’S REALM for DECEMBER is 2 DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Price One Shilling. Besides the usual features there are Contributions by—Marie Corelli, Sarah Grand, M. E. Braddon, 
H. E. Lady Currie, Frankfort Moore, 8S. Baring-Gould, The Countess of Cork, Edna Lyall, The Ludy 


G. Ramsden, Elia Macmahon, Sir Edwin Arnold, and The Hon. Agnes Leigh. 


With 170 Illustrations 


beautifully printed on Art Paper. The Entire Edition has been bought up by the Trade before publication, and no further number can 


be printed. Orders should therefore be placed at once. 





London: TUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 





A VERY SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 


FOR THE LIFE OF OTHERS. 
By G. CARDELLA. 6s. 


SIXTH REVIRW.—“ That [the cy tag | has great descriptive and literary 
gifts is abundantly clear...... We pay] the highest tribute to the author’s purpose 
and very conspicuous ability.” —WEEKLY Sun. 

FIFTH REVIEW.—“ The sentiment of the book is refined.” —ATHENEUM. 

FOURTH REVIEW.—“ Of absorbing interest throughout.”—GLasGow HERALD. 

THIRD REVIEW.—“ This book is the work of no mean writer, but of one pos- 
sessed with genius. The author is master both of humour and pathos. The story 
ts well told in beautiful language, and from first to last the reader's attention 1s 
held, for the book is essentially a masterpiece. We unhesitatingly stamp this book 
as the best novel for conception and execution that has appeared since the spring.’” 

— Book GAZETTE, 

SECOND REVIEW.—‘‘A crusade against the curse of hereditary madness. 
It is a book strong in purpose, and sets up a high ideal. There is both sincerity 
and refinement in it.” —MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 

FIRST REVIEW.—“ Given such a theme, it is not easy to imagine how it 
could be more successfully handled.’’—ScotsMan. 


DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS. (Texts 
1 cea with Three Fuil Indexes.) By T. B, HarBoTTLE, 656 pp., 
ea) Uniform in size and price with the 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH QUOTATIONS, by 
peo 7 P. H. Dausiac, M.P., of which a Second Edition has already been 
called for. 

The two books supply a vast body of quotations, with full references to places 
of oxcurrence (where more than one, chronologica!ly arrange), aud Indexes of (a) 
Anthors, (b) Subjects, (c) Catch Words. In the CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS 
ttandard transla'io:s have, where suitable and available, been used; in other 
cases Mr. Harbottle has himself supplied the translations, The best standard 
texts have in all cases been used. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. HILL, Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 


A RUN ROUND THE EMPIRE : being the Log of Two 
Young People who Circumnavigated the Globe. Written out by their Father, 
ALFx. Hitt, M,A., M.D. Many 1l-ustrations, 3s, 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D. 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS IN ENGLAND. With Plates, 
Facsimile of Kemp’s Patent, and Maps, 4s. 64. ‘The Norman Invasion—The 
Later Middle Age:—The Reformation and Religious Refugees—Intercourse 
with the Dutch—Later Immigrations—Conclusioun—Index. 


CHRONICLES OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. By 


B. B. Turner, of the Bank of Kngland, With Reproductions of Old Prints 
from the Bank Records, &. 7s. 6d. 


ETHICAL SYSTEMS. By Professor W. Wonpr. 
Translated, Kdited by Professor E. B. TitcHENER. 6s, The Second Part 
of WUNDT’S “KTHICS,” forming an invaluable survey of the History of 
Ethics from the Earliest to the Present Time. Part I. (THE FACTS OF 
THE MORAL LIFE) costs 7s. 6d. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES FROM 


AND “A READEK’S GUIDK.” 


“THE BEST BOOKS” 

By Wm. Swan SONNENSCHEIN. 4t9 

boards; prices net: — THEOLOGY, pp. 220, 63; MYTHOLOGY AND 

FOLK-LORE, pp. 63, 2s. 6d.; PHILOSOPHY, pp. 40, 2s. 6d.; SOCIETY 

(Law, Political and Social Science, Education), pp. 210, 6s.; GEOGRAPHY, 

pp 137, 4s. 6d.; HISTORY, pp. 134, 4s. 6d.; ARCH ZOLOGY, pp. 43, 2s. 6d. ; 

SCIENCE, pp. 120, 3s. 6d.; MEDIOINE, pp. 63, 23. 6d4.; ARIS AND 

TRADES, pp. 183, 5s.; LITERATURE, MODERN, pp. 176, 5s.; 
PHILOLOGY AND ANCIENT LITERATURE, pp. 366, 10s. 6d, 

*,* The BEST BOOKS, Fourth Edition, 1896, sells at 31s. 6d. net. ; the READER’S 
GUIDE, 1895, at 253. net. Each supplements the other, 


GREEK VASES, Historical and Descriptive. By 


Susan Horner, Authoress of ‘‘ Walks in Florence,” &. With Preface by 
Dr. A. 8. Murray, of the British Museum, Map, Plate, and 45 Cuts, 3s. 6d. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE OXFORD MOVE- 
MENT. By W. Watsx. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ If the life of Cardinal Manning by Mr. Purcell created an excitement, this 
book ought to produce a veritable sensation throughout the land. Few are 
probably aware of how great an influence and how widely spread are the 
Romanising societies with which the Church of England is honeycombed. In this 
volume we have indisputable proof, from the secret documents of the societies 
themselves, that there are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of clergymen now in the 
Church of England deliberately straining every nerve to bring her back into 
¢ te reunion with the Church of Rome.”—Rocx. 

“The author has done his work well, and deserves the gratitude of Church- 
men.” —WESTERN TIMES. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
(1. FROM ENGLAND TO THE BACK BLOCKS. 


By Rotanp GrakMe, 33s. 6d. 


(2.) BY STILL HARDER FATE. By Nancy Luoyp- 


TaxLor. 3s, 6d. 


CHILDREN UNDER THE POOR LAW. 
Cuance, M.A. (Camb.), Hon. Sec. Central Poor-Law Conference. 7s. 6d. 


“An admirable book. The author is accurate in his facts, complete in his 
survey, and sound in his opinions.” —ATHENEUM. 


MASON (Can. G. E.)—CLAUDIA, THE CHRISTIAN 


MARTYR: a Tragedy. 2s.; paper, ls. 6d. 
Ss. {M. H.)—OPTIMUS, and other Poems, Portrait, 


By W. 


WELSH GRAMMAR: ACCIDENCE. By E. Anwyt, 


M.A., late Classical Scholar of Orie! College, Uxford, P.ofessor of Welsh in 
the University of Aberystwith, 2s, 6d. 


London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & cory |! 


NEW BOOKS. 


VOL. I. NOW READY. 
“THE MOST SUMPTUOUS NEW TESTAMENT IN EXISTENOR,” 
—The Times on the First Monthly Part, 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


Illustrated by over 500 Pictures (380 Water-Colour Dra 

and Ink Sketches) By James Tissot, wings and 150 Pen. ’ 

ENGLISH EDITION. Dedicated by Special Permission to the Ri . 

. K. Glads’one, 2 vols., of about 300 pp. each, printed on the Right Hon 

large imperial 4to, 500 Illustrations, cloth, £12 12s, net; leather, £13 1 4 

Also the two books in Six Parts each, altogether Twelve Monthly Parts ae 
each net, [Parts I, to VI, now ready 


NEW BOOK BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST: an fy. 


terpretition. By RiizapeTH Stuart PHELPS (Mrs, Ward), Auth “ 
Gates Ajar,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s, . or of “The 
Th’s book is not a Life of Christ in the accepted sense of the term, Mrs, 
Ward has not attempted to write a circumstantial, detailed story of His life: but 
has chosen the distinctive facts, the incidents and events which conspicuousl: 
signalised the transcendent purity, elavation, and sympathy of His nature, ’ 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE TWO CAPTAINS. By W. Cian 


Russet, Author of “The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &. Orown 8yo, with ¢ 
Full-page Illustrations, 6s, 

** 80 long as Mr. W. Clark Russell continues to write rollicking romanees of 
the rolling main which are as good as ‘ The ‘wo Captains,’ so long will he retain 
his firm hold upon youthful imaginations. A good buccaneering story is alwa: 
sure to become popular, and this is one of the best; it smacks most indubitably 
of piracy and pitch.”"— World, 


HERNANI THE JEW: a Story of Russian 


Oppression. By A. N. Homer, Author of “The Richest Merchant in Rotter. 
dam.” Crown 8vo, 6s. *,* This novel has been forbidden in Russia, 
*« 4 vigorous and convincing story of Russian oppression and patriotic revolt,” 

—Daily Mail, 


THE CARSTAIRS OF CASTLE CRAIG: 


a Chronicle, Edited from the Notes of Jonn Frou.txe Carstairs, Esq, By 
HartLey CarMmicuakt, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Rvoted in Dishonour.” Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
“) well-contrived, well-arranged, well-written story of real lifc, in which 
large human interests are concerned.’’— World, 


THE MASSARENES. By Ovipa. Sixth 


Edition, crown 8vo, 580 pp., 6s. 
**Ouida’s latest novel, ‘The Massarene:,’ is, from every point of view, excel- 
lent.” —Punch. 
**So interesting that, in spite of its exceptional length, it will seem to most 
readers tantalisingly short.”—Truth. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CAMERA LUCIDA 


Or, Strange Passages in Common Life. 
By BERTHA THOMAS, Author of “Proud Maisie,” &. ' 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“Ten varied and without exception admirably written stories.” 
—World. 

“ Brightness......is the quality conspicuous in them all..,...All 
the tales are eminently readable.”— Westminster Gazette. 

«A series of really notable short stories.”—Court Journal. 

“ We are thankful for such a feast of unobtrusive humour and 
vivacious sarcasm as is here provided.”—Librarian. 

“The stories are able productions, and the book will satisfy the 
critical and the uncritical reader alike.”—Scotsman. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Ltd. 








OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 
State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—KDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Leah 
or Exchanged, | 


OTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE of General Literatare, 
Sport and Travel a Speciality (No. 117, for OCTOBER), at greatly reduced 
prices, post free.—WILLIAM POTTER, 30 Exchange street East, Liverpool. 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. Gd., 16s. Gd., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of te-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
Cuearsipr, 4.C., 954 REGENT StTREXT, W.. LONDON, 
3 ExcHasGk STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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wp, WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


THE HEINE CENTENARY. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF 
HEINRICH HEINE. 


CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, M.A., F.RLS. (Hans 

dransisted bY BreitmaNy). In Eight Volumes, 

THE LIBRARY EDITION, in crown 8vo, cloth, at 5:. per volume; each volame 
of this Edition is sold separately.—THE CABINET EDITION, in special 
binding, boxed, £2 10s. the Set.—-THE LARGE-PAPER EDITION, limited 
to Fifty Numbered Copies, 15s. per volume net, will only be supplied to Sub- 
eoribers for the Complete Work. 


A HISTORY OF DANCING, 


From the Earliest Ages to Our Own Times. 
From the French of GASTON VUILLIER. 
With a Sketch of English Dancing by JosEPpH GREGO. 
With 20 Plates ia Photogravure and 409 Illustrations in the Text. 
In 1 vol. 4to, cloth, 36e. net; or vellum, gilt top, 50s. net. 

Also 85 copies printed on Japanese vellum (containing 3 additional Plates), 
qith a duplicate set of the Plates on India paper for framing, Each copy 
numbered and signed, Twelve Guineas net, 

{HE BOOKMAN.—* Never before has the subject been tackled so thoroughly 
orsocomprehensively, As an illustrated book it is superb “2 artistic in every 
sense of the word.” 


NEW LETTERS OF NAPOLEON I. 


Suppressed in the Collection published under the Auspices of Napoleon Ill, 
Translated from the French by Lady Mary Loyp. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, 15s. net. ‘ 
THE TIMES.—*‘ These letters were seldom much to his credit, and they are 
all the more interesting. We see the cunning that habitually leavened his state- 
craft, and his shameless indifference to truth.” 


LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.—Vol. IIL., crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. By Epmunp Gossr, Hon. M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

THE TIMES.—“ It bears on every page the traces of genuine love for his sub- 
ject, and of a lively critical intelligence. Moreover, it is extremely readable— 
more readable, in fact, than any other single volume dealing with this same 
vast subject that we can call to mind,” 


POEMS FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ. 


Translated from the Persian by GeRTRUDE LOwTHIAN BELL, 1 vol., 63, 


STUDIES IN FRANKNESS. By Cuartzs 


Wuister, Author of “A Book of Scoundrels.” With a Portrait of Sir 
Thomas Urquhart. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 

THE PALL MALL) GAZETTE.—“ His well-quarried, clear-cut sentences, 
glistening with vivid and distinctive epithets, excites in us sensations which it is 
the function of all works of art to provoke. He sends us to the library or the 
bookshelf in order that we may at once fall to upon the complete works of these 
authors, for whom he has roused in us so lively a craving.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE NIGGER OF THE “NARCISSUS.” 


A Tale of the Sea. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Even as a moving panorama of the phases of 
ocean the book is admirable. But it has a value apart from its picturesque 
setting. There are few characters among the crew which do not stand out with 
vivid and lifelike presentment, We know them all.” 


THE BETH BOOK. By Saran Granp, Author of 
“The Heavenly Twins.” 
THE STANDARD.—" The style is simple and direct and the manner 
altogether isthat of a woman who has thought much and evidently felt much. 
It is impossible to help being interested in her book.” 


IN THE PERMANENT WAY, and other Stories. 
By Fiona ANNIE STREL, Author of ‘‘ On the Face of the Waters.” 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ A volume of charming stories, and of 
stories possessing something more than mere charm. All the mystery and the 
frankness, the simplicity and complexity of Indian life are here. A book toread, 
and a book to buy,” 


ST. IVES. By R. L. Srevenson, Author of “The 
Ebb-Tide,” &. [Second Edition. 
THE TIMES.—“ Neither Stevenson himself nor anyone else has given us a better 
example of a dashing story, full of life and colour and interest. St. Ives is a 
character who will be treasured up in the memory along with David Balfour 
and Alan Breck, even with D’Artagnan and the Musketeers.” 


THE CHRISTIAN. By Hatt Carne. 

THE SKETCH.—“ It quivers and palpitates with passion, for even Mr. Caine’s 
hitterest detractors cannot deny that he is the possessor of that rarest of all 
gifts—genius,” 


MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE. By W. E. Norzis, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Dancer in Yellow,” &c. 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ Keen observation, delicate discrimination, 

& pleasant, quiet humour, rare power of drawing characters that are both 
absolntely natural and interesting to study.” 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW. By Henry Jamns, 
Author of ‘‘ The Spoils of Poynton.” [Second Edition, 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* It is quite impossible to ignore that, if the 
word have any significance, and is ever to be used at all, we are here dealing with 
genius. This is a work of genius as much as Mr. Meredith’s best work,”” 


THE GADFLY. By E. L. Voyrnicn. 


THE ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.— A vory strikingly original romance, which 
by hold the attention of all who read it, and establish the author’s reputation 
at once for first-rate dramatic ability. Exciting, sinister, even terrifying, 
we must avow it to be a work of real genius.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





TENTH THOUSAND. 
ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. 


By His Son. With Photogravure Portraits of Lord Tennyson, Lady Tenny- 
son, &c.; Faceimiles of Portions of Poems; and Illustrations after Pictures 
by G. F. Watts, R.A., Samuel Laurence, Mrs. Allingham, Richard Doyle, 
Biscombe Gardner, &c. 2 vols. Medium 8vo, 36s. net. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 


the Right Hon. James Bryce, Author of “‘The Holy Roman Empire,” 
&c. With 3 Maps, Demy 8vo, 14s, net. 

TIMES,—“ There are few who willnot lay down the volume feeling that they 
know — than they ever expected or hoped to know upon the subject of which 
it treats.” 

MORNING POST.—* Teems with information, and is the most complete short 
history of South Africa yet published.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“Informed by painstaking investigation, 
careful thought, and a truly liberal spirit.” 








With Portraits, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM JOHN 


BUTLER, late Dean of Lincoln, and sometime Vicar of Wantage. 


NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
SIXTEENTH THOUSAND, crown 8v0, cloth gilt, 6s, 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS: a Story of the 
Grand Banks, By Rupyarp Kipuina. Illustrated by I. W. Taber. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—" A rattling good book.” 
GRAPHIC.—“ There should not be a more popular book for boys this season.” 
GUARDIAN.—“ It appeals to all lovers of treah air and salt water, and brave 
deeds of simple men.” 
ORLD,.—“ A fine wholesome story.” 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN, POET LAUREATE. 
THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. With 


Illustrations, Seventh Thousand, Extra Crown 8vo, 9s. 


IN VERONICA’S GARDEN. With Illustra- 


tions, Fifth Thousand, Extra Crown 8vo, 9s, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MRS. OLIPHANT’S 
‘*ROME.” 


THE MAKERS OF MODERN ROME, In 


Four Books, I. Honourable Women nota Few. II. The Popes who Made 
the Papacy. III. Lo Popolo: and the Tribune of the People. IV. The 
Popes who Made the City. With Illustrations by Henry P. Riviere, 
A.R.W.S., and Josep PENNELL, Crown 8ve, 10s. 6d. 














WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOSEPH PENNELL AND 
HUGH THOMSON. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DEVON 


AND CORNWALL. By Artuur H. Norway, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ So delightful that we would gladly fill columns with 
extracts were space as elastic as imagination..,...The text is excellent; the illus- 
trations of it are even better.” 


HUGH THOMSON’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
MANSFIELD PARK, By Jane Austen. 


With 40 Illustrations by HuegH THomson, and an Introduction by Austin 
Dosson. Orown 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, 3s, 6d. ‘* Peacock” Edition. 
Cloth elegant, 5s. 
DAILY GRAPHIC.—“Charmingly illustrated by Hugh Thomson, who is 
never happier than when dealing with Miss Austen’s demure, high-waisted 
maidens,” 


NORTHANGER ABBEY AND PERSUASION 


By JanE AusTeN. With 40 Illustrations by HueH THomsoy, and an Intro- 
duction by Austin Dossoy. Crown 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. ‘* Pea- 
cock” Edition. Cloth elegant, 53. [Tinmediately. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 
MISS MOUSE AND HER BOYS. By Mrs. 


MotEeswortH. With Illustrations by Lestrz Brooke. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 4s. 6d. 
ATHEN ZUM.—* Will doubtless be heartily welcomed by friends of her many 
predecessors.” 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. In 5 vols. 


Pride and Prejudice; Sense and Sensibility; Emma; Mansfield Park; 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion. Illustrated by Hugo Tuomson and 
Cuak.Es Brock. In cloth box, 25s. 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK’S WORKS. In 


5 vols. Maid Marian and Crotchet Castle; Headlong Hall and Nightmare 
Abbey; Gryll Grange; Melincourt ; Misfortunes of Elfin and Rhododaphne 
Illustrated by H. R, Mituar and F. H. Townsznp. In cloth box, 25s. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH’S NOVELS. In 6 


vols. Castle Rackrent and the Absentee; Ormond; Popular Tales; Helen ; 
Belinda; Parent’s Assistant. Illustrated by Curis Hammonp and OarL 
ScuLogssER. In cloth box, 30s. 























MACMILLAN & CO. (Limited), London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S LIST. 


With 3 Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


CARDINAL WISEMAN. 


By WILFRID WARD, 
Author of “ William George Ward and the Oxford Movement,” &c, 
*« As to the general merits of Mr. Ward’s work there cannot be more than one 
inion...... It is admirably written, for the most part, in a clear, intelligible 
style He has, too, an impartial pen Moreover, Mr. Ward has a saving sense 
of humour......He both appreciates and tells a good story admirably.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 
‘Mr. Ward makes no indiscreet or unkind revelations. His work is, in fact, a 
monument of judicial fairness There are features in the present biography 
that guarantee its permanent value as a contribution to the ecclesiastical 
history of our age. Briefly, it is the work of a scholar and a gentleman ; its 
style is easy and readable, and there are evidences throughout of careful study 
and accurate statement......Mr. Ward is to be congratulated on an admirable 
iece of work, and we cannot wish him better than that he should continue his 
bours in the same field.”—Daily Chronicle, 
“* Apart from his personal qualities, a biography such as the present one that 
recalls his career, while so lector a picture of the intellectual and religious 
life of his day, will be read with interest by many readers who do not belong to 
his Church.”’—Morning Post. 
“The volames now before us will undoubtedly enhance Mr. Ward’s reputation 
as one of the best living writers in this department of literature No student 
of the religious history of the nineteenth century will be able to dispense with 
these volumes.’”’—Manchester Guardian, 


’ ° 
SERVIA: the Poor Man’s Paradise. By 
Hersert Vivian, M.A. With Portrait of the King and aMap. 8vo, 15s. 
**We do not seem to suspect that within little more than two days’ rail from 
our capital there lies an undeveloped country of extraordinary fertility and 
potential wealth, possessing a history more wonderful than apy fairy tale, and 
a race of heroes and patriots who may one day set Europe by the ears.” 


—LKxtract from PREFACE. 
THE UNION OF ENGLAND AND SCOT- 


LAND: a Study of International History. By James Mackinnon, Ph.D., 
Examiner in History to the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 16s. 
“A very interesting and, on the whole, impartially written account of the 
eventful period which led up to the Union, of the great struggle for and against 
the Union itself, and of the consequences resulting from it......No one can ques- 
tion the admirable spirit and fairness with which the author discusses his 
subject, or the ability and industry he has brought to bear on it.’” 
—Edinburgh Review, 


THE ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, 


WEAPONS, AND ORNAMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir Joun 
Evans, K.C.B. Second Edition, Revised. With 537 Illustrations, 8vo, 28s. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF PLATO’S 


LOGIO. With an Account of Plato’s Style, and of the Chronology of his 
Writings. By Wincentyr LuTosLawskI. 8vo, 2ls, 


A TSAR’S GRATITUDE: a Story of Modern 


Russia, By Frep J. WuisHaw, Author of “A Boyar of the Terrible,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" A story which leads the reader through the terrors cf prison life in Russia, 
and introduces him te the dread circle of Nibilists. The interest is absorbing 
and sustained, and the evolution of happier times for the misrepresented hero is 
skilfully and naturally worked out.”—Shefield Independent, 


POEMS OF A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


By Sir Grorce Dovetas, Bart., Author of ‘* The Fireside Tragedy.” Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE VEGE-MEN’S REVENGE. By Bertna 


Upton and Frorence K. Upton, Authors of “The Adventures of Two 
Dutch Dolls and a ‘Golliwogg.’” With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text, oblong 4to, 6s. 
“* The verse is exceedingly clever, and so are the illustrations.”’ 
—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 
“Very clever and amusing, for the vegetables are all endowed with human 
form, and do many curious things which will farnish merriment for the very 
young people whom they are designed to entertain.”—Derby Mercury. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE THREE 


BOLD BABES. By 8S. Rosamonp PrarGeR. With 24 Full-page Coloured 
Illustrations and numerous Illustrations in the Text, oblong 4to, 3s, 6d. 

This is a delightful book.’’—Guardian, 

“The Babes are delightfully quaint and audaciously bold, so bold that they 
overcome Dragons and Bad Knights, and other fearful and wonderful creatures, 
and effect great social and dietetic reforms, The pictures, which are coloured, 
are very funny.”—Glasgow Herald, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


DECEMBER, 1897. Price 2s, 6d. 


1, ErrsopEs oF THE MonTH. 
2. Tue Ruin oF THE West Inpres. By Lord Pirbright. 
3, RURAL ADMINISTRATION IN IRELAND. By Richard Bagwell, D.L, 
4, PRISONERS IN THE WiTNESS-Box. By Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, M.P. 
5. THe STaTE OF Spain. By John Foreman. 
6, THE Kconomic PROBLEM: 
I, An Australian Appeal, By F. A. Keating (Victoria), 
II. Indian Mints. By F. J. Faraday. 
III. An Apology to Lord Farrer. By The Editor. 
7. THe Queen as A ManoMEDAN SoveREIGN. By H. M. Birdwood, 0.8.1. 
(late Governor’s Oouncil, Bombay). 
8 American AFrairs. By A. Maurice Low. 





ConTEXTS. 


9A pena Vizw oF Forzicn Missions. By the Rev. H. Hensley 
enson, 

10. THe ImPporRTATION oF GERMAN, 

11, A Colonial OHRONICLE, 


By Leslie Stephen, 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BooKs 


Just published, with 16 Portraits and 11 Plans, crown 8y0, 6s, 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE 


By the Rev. W. H. FITCHETT (“Vzprrre”), 
From the REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—“ The book is one whi 

breath come quick, and the throat to bulge, and the eyes to pRaicrert ~ 

splendid book, a book not unworthy its splendid theme, It ig veritable It iba 

that shines in these straightforward, stirring stories,” Benius 


NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION 1s NOW READY op 


MRS. E. B. BROWNING’S LETTERS. Edi 


ted 
with Biographical Additions, by FrepEric G, Kzrnyon. ‘Hh 
Portraits, crown 8vo, 15s. net. 2 vols,, with 


MRS. BROWNING’S COMPLETE WoORKs. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Complete in 1 volume, with Portrai 
and Facsimile of a “Sonnet from the Portuguese,” large crown 8y0, bonnt 
in cloth, with gilt top, 7s. 6d. *,* This Edition is uniform with the 
Two-Volume Edition of Robert Browning’s Complete Works, —” 


LORD COCHRANE’S TRIAL BEFORE Loprp 


ELLENBOROUGH IN 1814. By J.B. Artay. Witha Prefac, 
Dowyes Law, Commander, Royal Navy. With Portrait, 8vo, hd Epwaxp 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH OF EGyYprT. 


being an Outline of the History of the Egyptians under their Succeasiy 
Masters, from the Roman Conquest until Now. By E. L. Burcusr, lathes 
of “A Strange Journey,” “A Black Jewel,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s, 


TWELVE YEARS IN A MONASTERY, 


By Josrru McOasg, late Father Anthony, 0.8.F. Large crown 8v0, 75, 6d, 


DAILY NEWS.—“ Astriking book......If this were the age of Mary Tudor most 
of us would be trooping off to see Mr. McCabe fried at Smithfield.” 


THE LIFE of SIRJOHN HAWLEY GLOVER 
R.N., G.O.M.G. By Lady Guiover. Edited by the Right Hon, Sir Ricuazp 
Tempe, Bart., G.C.S.1., D.C.L., LL.D. F.R.S. With Portrait and Maps, 
demy 8vo, 14s. [In a few days, 





NEW NOVELS. 
THE MILLS OF GOD. By Francis H. Harpy, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEBORAH OF TOD’S. By Mrs. Henry pp 


LA — Author of ‘A Toy Tragedy,” “ The Little Squire,” &. Crown 
8vo, 63. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 








Price 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s, 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1897, 
The Christmas Number of ‘THE ART JOURNAL.” 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF 


W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. 


By JAMES STANLEY LITTLE. 
With 4 Full-page Plates separately Printed :—Trouble—Napoleon on 
Board the ‘ Bellerophon’—A Social Eddy—Hard Hit. 
And 59 other Illustrations, 
Edition de“Luze, printed on Japan paper, and limited to 250 Numbered Copies, 
handsomely bound in watered silk cloth, 12s, 6d. net, 


SUITABLE FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s. 


FOR 1897. 

WITH FULL-PAGE ETCHINGS, PHOTOGRAVURES, &c, 
After the following Eminent Artists :— 
Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., Briton Riviere, R.A., Henry Woods, R.A., Peter 
Graham, R.A., W. P. Frith, R.A.,J, W. Waterhouse, R.A., E. J. Gregory, A.RA, 
k. W. Macbeth, A.R.A., J. McNeill Whistler, J, Henry Henshall, John A. Lomax, 
Miss Margaret Dicksee, J. B. C. Corot and P, A. Dagnan-Bouveret, and nearly 
500 Illustrations. 





PREMIUM PLATE FOR 1897, 


“AN IDYLL OF 1745.” 


AFTER SIR J. E. MILLAIS, BART., P.R.A. 


Each purchaser of THe Art JourNaL VoLumE for 1897 is entitled to a large 
Etching (about double the size of a page of the Graphic) by William Hole, R.5.A., 
of the above subject, on receipt by the publishers of 2s., together with voucher 
inserted in volume. Voucher and remittance to be seut to publishers before 
June 30, 1898. Remarque Artist’s Proofs of above plate, signed by Ktcher and 
stamped by the Printsellers’ Association, £5 5s. 





Demy 4to, cloth gilt, 5s, 


THE QUARTO: No. 3. 


An Artistic, Literary, and Musical Volume. 


WITH : 
PHOTOGRAVURE Frontispiece of “The Salutation of Beatrice,” after Rossetti. 
ORIGINAL ETCHING ** Our Digs,” by F. Vango Burridge, R.E. 
LITHOGRAPH * From Northern Heights,” by Max Balfour. 
12 Full-page Ilu umerous Literary and Musical Contributions. 


strations andn 





Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 

FAMOUS FRIGATE ACTIONS. By Lieutenant CHARLES 

RaTHBONE Low (late Indian Navy), Author of ‘Her Majesty’s Navy,’ 

— Sea Victories.” With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Herbert K. 
ooke, 

MAUDE CHATTERTON. By C. H. Cocuran Parnicr, 4 

S an Romance of Mary Sain.” With 8 Fall-page Ilustratio 
. Shute. 


cx, Author 
ns by 





London: 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





J. 8. VIRTUE and CO,, Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S SELECTED LIST OF = » 
BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR GIFTS. 


THE FINE ART BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


THE WORK OF CHARLES KEENE. 


i duction and Oomments by JoserH 
ves gee a Biography of Selected Works 
W. H. Cuesson. Contains over 130 Illus- 
trations, many of which have never before been 
rinted. In imperial 4to, buckram binding, 
a 13s.6d, net. Also a Fine Edition, limited to 15 
copies, in superior binding, containing an Original 
‘awing by Charles Keene, and a duplicate set 
of the Pictures on India Paper, in a portfolio, 


£15 15s. net. 





ean 
EDITED BY GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L 


LETTERS OF DANTE GABRIEL 
ROSSETTI TO WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 1854- 
1870, Illustrated with Photogravures and other 
Pictares, cloth, 12s. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“LIFE IN THE TUILLERIES.” 


THE STORY OF MARIE ANTOI- 
NETTE. By Anna L. BickNELL, Illustrated, 
cloth, 12s. 


MASTERS OF MEDICINE. 
Edited by ERNEST HART, D.C.L. 
Zach with Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Vol, 1. JOHN HUNTER. 
2. WILLIAM HARVEY. 
+, 3 SIR JAMES Y. SIMPSON. [Shorély. 
Other volames in preparation. Prospectus of the 
series post-free. 








BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 
Edited by H. F. WILSON, 
A set of 10 volumes, each with Photogravuro 
Frontispiece and a 53, each, 
N 





MRS. BRIGHTWEN’S BOOKS. 
WILD NATURE WON BY KINDNESS. Fifth 
Kdition, with additional Illustrations, elegantly 
bound, in box, 5, 
MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE. With Portrait 
and many Illustrations, cloth, in box, 5s. 
GLIMPSES INTO PLANT LIFE. With many 
Iiiustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


INMATES OF MY HOUSE AND GARDEN. 32 
illustrations by Theo. Carreras. Oloth, 3s. 60. 





MARK RUTHERFORD’S WORKS. 
Uniform Edition, cloth, 3a, 6d. each. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHER- 
FORD ; MARK RUTHERFORD’S DELIVERANCE ; 
MIRIAM’S SCHOOLING ; THE REVOLUTION IN 
ae LANE ; CATHERINE FURZE; CLARA 





THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 
A Series of Popular Histories. 

Each Volume is furnished with Maps, Illustrations, 
and Index. Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth, gola 
lettered, or Library Edition, dark cloth, bur- 
nished red top, 5s. each. Or may be had in half 
persian, cloth sides, gilt tops, price on application, 

1. Rome—2. Jews—3, Germany—4. Carthage—5. 

Alexander’s Empire—6. Moors in Spain—7, Ancient 

Egypt—8. Hungary—9. Saracens—10, Ireland—1}. 

Chaldea—12. Goths—13. Assyria—l4, Turkey—15. 

Holland—16, Medisval France—17. Persia —1%. 

Phoonicia—19. Media—20. Hansa Towns—21. Early 

Britain—22, Barbary Corsairs—23. Russia—24. Jews 

under the Komarz Kmpire—25. Scotland—26. Switzer- 

land—27, Mexico—23. Portugal—29. The Normans 

—30. Byzantine Empire—31. Sicily—32. Tuscan Re- 

publics—33, Poland—34, Parthia—35. Australian 

Commonwealth—36,. Spain—37. Japan—38, South 

Africa—39, Venice—40. Crusades—41. Vedic India— 

42, West Indies—43. Bohemia—44. Balkans—45, 

Canada—46, British India—47. Modern France, 


STORIES FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 
CAT AND BIRD STORIES. With Introduction by 





T. FISHER UNWIN’S GREEN CLOTH 
LIBRARY.—6s. each. 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. The School for Saints. 

LOKD ERNEST HAMILTON. 


Outlaws of the Marches. 
DR. WEIR MITOHELL, Hugh Wynne. 
BENJAMIN SWIFT, The Tormentor. 
GEORGE BARTRAM, The People of Clopton. 
LOUL BEOKE 


. Pacifie Tales. 

AMKLIA E. BARR, Prisoners of Conscience. 
8. R. CROCKETT. he Grey Man. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN, Effie Hetherington. 
JOSEPH CONRAD, An Ontcast of the Islands. 
JOSEPH CONRAD. Almayer’s Folly. 
LOUIS BEOCKE and W. JEFFERY. 
A First Fleet Family. 

LOUIS BEOKE, The Ebbing of the Tide. 
JUHN OLIVER HOBBES, = Tales of J. O. Hobbes. 
8. Kk. CROCKETT, The Stickit Minister. 
S. R. CROCKKTT, The Raiders, 
BENJAMIN SWIFT, Nancy Noon. 
8. R. CROCKETT, The Lilac Sanbonnet. 
J. T. BEALBY. A Daughter of the Fen. 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, The Herb Moon. 
OLIVE SCHRHINER, Trooper Pet+r Halket. 
MRS. W, K, CLIFFORD, Mrs. Keith’s Crinie. 


THOSE DREADFUL TWINS: 


Middy and Bosun. By Tuemsetves. Second 
Edition, Ilustrated, cloch, 3s, 6d. 


LIZA OF LAMBETH: a Tale of 


London Slum Life. By W. Somerset Mavonay, 
Second Edition, cloth, 3:, 6d. 


WILD LIFE IN SOUTHERN SEAS. 


By Louis Becke. Sevond Edition, cloth, gilt, 5s. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL GORDON. 


By Demetrius C. Boutcrer. 2 Photogravures 
and other Illustrations, Second and Oheaper 
Edition, cloth, 63. 
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READY. 
4, SIR WALTER RALEGH. By Martin A, 8. 
Home. 


g.SIR THOMAS MAITLAND. 
FREweN LORD. 


STRACHEY. 


J. St. Low Srracwer. 
By Warren | DOG STORIES. cts. M°= |GOOD READING: being Extracts, 


Cloth, 53. THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


complete in themselves, selected by their Authors, 





IN PREPARATION.—John Cabot and His Sons, 





post-free to any address on application. Frank HoRRIDGE. 


THE GREAT MEN OF ITALY. 
rd Clive, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, Rajah Brooke, 
sed al’ Philip, Sir Stamford Raffles, ‘Sreoces LIVES OF GREAT ITALIANS. By 
8 Illustrations, cloth, 73. 6d. 


from many works, This book is embellished 
with about 40 Portraits and Autographs of the 
Authors represented in the Work. In long 
8vo, paper covers, ls.; or in cloth, 2a 








THIRD YEAR. 


COSMOPOLIS: 


Edited by F. ORTMANS. 


A Tri-Lingual and Inter- 
national Monthly Review. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


*.* Contains upwards of 300 pages im each part. 


STANDING FEATURES. 


COSMOPOLIS is composed (in equal paris) of English, French, and 
German text. No exception will be made to the rule by which every article 
is printed in the language in which it was originally written: no translations, 
therefore, will be publistied. P 

In each of the three languages, monthly chroniques or summaries, by 
Mr. Henry Norman, M. F. pk PresszNsk, and “‘Ianotus,” discuss the 
principal events of current international politics. 

In trimestrial articles, Mr. ANDREW Lana, Mr. A. B. WALELEY, M. Em1Le 
Facuet, M. Jutes Lemairre, and Herren ANTON BETTELHEIM and Pact 
ScHLENTHER discuss, for the use of foreign readers, the most impurtant literary 
and dramatic productions of their own countries, 

COSMOPOLIS, in accordance with the persistent demand for good 
fiction, publishes every month a short Story in each of the three languages, 
obtained from the pens of the best writers of fiction. These stories not only 
ain as recreative reading, but as the best models also for the study of modern 

nguages, 

We have not space to mention more than a few of the distinguished 
English, American, and Continental Novelists who have contributed to 
COSMOPOLIS in the course of 1896-97—viz., Mr. Ruprarp KIpLine, 
Rozert Lovis Stevenson, Mr, Henry JaMES, MAARTEN-MAarTENS, Mr. 
ANTHONY Horr, ‘‘Jomn OttverR Hospes,” Mr. I. Zanewitt, Mrs. W. K. 
CiivFronD, Mrs, A. F, STEEL, Mr. Gkorce Gissina; MM. Pau Anam, JEaNn 
AIcaRD, PauL Bourget, ANATOLE Franck, Pierre Lori, Epovarp Rop, 
J. H. Rosyy, Henrt Lavepan, and “Gyr”; Herren Funpa, Pavt Heyse, 
Perer RoseGGeR, HERMANN SUDERMANN, FERDINAND VON SAaR, SPIELHAGEN, 
A. SCHNITZLER, E. Von WILDENBRUCH, and Mme. Von KBNER-ESCHENBACH. 

Passing to Memoirs and Letters, we may recall to wind the Letters of Jouy 
Stvart MILL, of which a second series will shortly be published; the Corre- 
spondence of Tourguéneff; the Posthumous Papers of P.-J. ProupHON on 
Napoleon and Wellington; the Letters of GEORGE SAND, of RicuaRD WAGNER, 
of Lazare Oarnort, when in exile; and, in English, the widely appreciated Re- 
collections of Professor Max MULLER. 

_In order to give an idea of the interest and variety of the general articles on 
literature, politics, art, science, and travel which have appeared in the first tweaty- 
four numbers (containing altogether more than five hundred contributions), we 
regret that we have not space to do more than draw up the following list of some 
of their Authors :—Mr. Oscar Brownina, Professor Stipnry CoLvin, Mme. DarME- 
STETER (Mary Ropinson), Mr. Epwarp Dicey, Sir OHARLES DILKE, Lady Ditxe, 
Professor Dowpen, Mr. T. H. S. Escort, Mr. Epmunp Goser, Mr, FRepERIcK 
GREENWOOD, Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON, “ VERNON Lez,” Mr. D.S. MacCoLt, Mr. 
Justin McCartay, Professor J. P. ManaFry, Professor Max Miter, Mr. QroraE 

OoRE, Mr, G, Bernarp Suaw, Mr. J. St. Lox Srracuzy, Mr. ARTHUR 





Symons, Mr. Grorazke WrnpHam; MM. Grorces Branpis (who writes in 
French), J. Coattugr- Bert, ARTHUR CHUQuET, J. J. JUSSERAND, GUSTAVE 
LaRROUMET, PauL LEROY-BEAuLiKU, STBPHANE Matiarns, A. Mizizexs, 
GaBritL Mosop, Jean Mor&as, Count Léon Totstor, M. E. MetcHior bE 
Voci#, CHaRLES Yrrante, Mmes. ARVBDE Barine and Jupiru Gautier; Lady 
BLENNERHASSETT ; Herren THEODOR Barta, Lupwia Brentano, THEODOR 
Fontank, HERMAN GRIMM, HeRMaN HELFERICH, KuNO Fiscuer, Max LENz, 
Mavxus Jokal, THEODOR Momusxen, RUDOLPH SOHM, FRIEDRICH SPIBLHAGEN, 
General I, von Vervy pv VERno!s, &. 


ITS FUTURE. 


It is not possible to give a detailed programme for the whole year, but our 
readers already know that all important events arising in politics, literature, 
art, or science will receive immediate attention in COSMOPOLIS. No 
efforts will be spared to procure interesting unpublished papers, especially 
letters. In this respect we are glad to annouuce « second series of Letters of 
Joun Stuart MILL, some Notes of 4. T. CoLerIDGE on a German History of 
Comic Literature; in French the Letters of EmiLe OLLrvier to RicHarD 
WaGNeER, the Correspondence of Marshal Maenan, the Memoirs of Inares; in 
German, the Correspondence of Tourcuanerr. We have not forgotten the 
success obtained by the sizaultaneous discussion in three sections of the Review 
of one question, 

As it is our intention to continue these discussions, we have much pleasure in 
announcing for January, 1898, a symposium on ‘** Society of the Future.’”’ 
The English article will be by Mr. Hynpmay, the Freuch by M. Jaunks, the 
German by M. Liesxnecut., The February number will contain answers by the 
must eminent authorities on the Conservative side; while in the March nuwber 
some noted personalities in the three countries will contribute letters containing 
their opinion and judgment of the two social doctrines as exposed in these 
articles. Many other important questions will be treated in the same way— 
the Colonial expansion of European nations, the question of 
Women’s Rights, &. 

Lastly, the Editor is glad to inform the readers of COSMOPOLIS of th® 
considerable extension the Review will take in 1898 by means of supplements- 
A Russian Supplement has already had one year’s existence ; it is added (gratui- 
tously) to the ordinary edition of COSMOPOLIS, in Russia, and may be 
had separately in all other countries. This development met with such success 
that next year will see the establishment of Scandinavian, Dutch, Italian, 
Spanish, and even Greek Supplements. Thus, in Italy, for instance, COS- 
MOPOLIS will contain, at the same price, four sections—namely, English, 
French, German, and Italian; out of Italy the latter can only be obtained 
sepurately. In this way COSMOPOLIS will really deserve its title of an 
‘“* International” Review. 


Yearly subscription, 33s., post-free ; half-yearly, 16s. 6d., post-free. 





A LIST of Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS will be sent post-free to any address on receipt of card. 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster: Square, E.C. 
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W. & R. CHAMBERS’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A New Dictionary of Universal Biography. 
CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHI- 


OAL DICTIONARY. Dealing with nearly 
Fifteen Thousand Celebrities of all Nations from 
the Remotest Times to the Present Day ; with 
copious Bibliographies and Pronunciations of 
the Names. Edited by DAVID PATRICK, 
LL.D., Editor of ** Chambers’s Encyclopmdia ;” 
and FRANCIS HINDES GROOMH, Assistant- 
Editor of “‘ Chambers’s Encyclopmdia.” 


One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.; 
half-morocco, 15s. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIFTS AND PRIZES. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, with Illustrations 

by W. Rainey, W. H. C. Grooms, J. A. S¥MINGTON, 
Lewis Baumer, W. BoucusEr, &, 


At 5s. 
MEG LANGHOLME. 
VINCE THE REBEL. 
WILD KITTY. 








By Mrs. MoLEsworrTH. 
By G. Manvitie Fenn, 

By L. T. Meave. 
At 3s. 6d. 


HUNTED THROUGH FIJI. 
By Reernatp Horstey. 
DIE. By Mrs. MoLEswortH. 
With 17 Illustrations by Lewis Baumer. 
THE ROVER’S QUEST. By Hua Sr. Lecen. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE KLEPHTS. 
By IsaBeLua Fyvie Maro (Edward Garrett). 
At 2s. 6d. 
ELSIE’S MAGICIAN. By Frep WuisHaw. 
“‘The illustrations by Lewis Baumer add much to 
the charm of the volume.”’"—Scotsman. 
FOUR HUNDRED ANIMAL STORIES. 
Edited by Roper1 CocHRanE 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
LONDON and EDINBURGH. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents FoR DECEMBER, 

WantTep—a Poticy. By a New Radical. 

“Tue EvoLtuiion OF THE IDEA oF Gop.” By 
Andrew Lang. 

Tue Ducuess or Teck. By Lidy Jeune. 

THE FaRM AND THE City. By Sir Waiter Besant, 

Tue Spirit oF Mopern Metuopism, By W. T. 
Davison, D.D. 

Is PuorocraPHy AMONG THE Fine Arts? By 
Joseph Pennell, 

THE First Russian Census. By E. J. Dillon. 

Tue Fur-SkaLs: THE AMERICAN Casz, By a 
British Naturalist. 

LrBeraL CaTHOLicismM. By Romanus. 

CHINA AND THK PamiRs (with Map). By E. H, 
Parker. 

Women’s Home Inpvstrics. 

THE PEASANT OF ANCIENT GREECE. By the Countess 
Martinengo Cesaresco. 

Ove Position In Soutu Arnica, By Afrikander. 


London: Ispistrr and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.O. 


NEW BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


A Catalogue of 140 pages of all the best new books, 
offered at discount prices, sent on appiication to— 
TRUSLOVE and HANSON, 
143 OXFORD STREET, W.; or, 
68 SLOANE STREET, 8.W. 








THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF AUTHORS. 


THE AUTHOR, the Organ of 


the Society, may be ordered from the Publishers, 

essrs. HORACE Cox and Co., of Breams Bnild- 
ings, Chancery Lane, W.O.; or from the Office 
of the Society, 4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. Price, 6d. per month; 63, 6d. 
annually, post free. 

The DECEMBER NUMBER contains the 
Report of the Committee on Booksellers’ Dis- 
counts, 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 


“*THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 








With Introduction by 
I. 8T. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ** Dog Stories.”’ 
THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ An attrac- 
tive aud amusing book.” 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is a bright little 


Collection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes,” 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E,0. 











FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.w. 


Parrows—His Grace the AROHBISHOP of OANTERBURY; His Grace the A § 
PrEsipENT—The _ Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP. 2 Looe of YORK, 


Vice-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS 


CuAarInMAN—' 


Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER 


J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Baqe MR AED, Becta ee 
Puysicux—J. q.,M.A..M.D. Srcerrary—G, H, Hi 
Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, oq, F.LA. ODGSON, Esq., M.A 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVEg, 





Accumulated Fund, £3,987,790. 


Annual Income, £407,694, 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


2,.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS bei: 
mission paid for the introduction of business, Large sums are thus saved es fae —_ 


Members, 


8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the ge 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of ¢ 
ALLY Lak@E Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 y 


neral population, 
XCEPTION. 
ears i 


May 3ist, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,192 819 
5.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance ofa 


IGH RATE OF Bonus. 


H us. 
WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES crantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RiGuT oF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





FISHER’S 


Le 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infante, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





BRANDY v. WHISKY. 


Owing to the uncertainty of obtaining pure Brandy 
at a moderate price, Whisky is often recommended 
to invalids and others. This is no longer necessary, 
as, owing to their large purchases of fiue Brandy 
for Grant’s Morella Cherry Brandy, THOMAS 
GRANT and SONS are enabled to offer the 


GENUINE OLD 


REGINA BRANDY 


at the low price of 48s. per dozen case, 
delivered to any part of England, 
Or it can be obtained through any Wine Merchant, 
Small sample free for cost of postage (threepence). 


T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone. 


DISABLEMENT BY DISEASE 


(TYPHOID FEVER, SMALL POX, TYPHUS, &C,) AND 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co. 


Liability Insurance. Fidelity Guarantee. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A, VIAN, Secretary, 











tS Bes ES BANE: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, Lonis, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTERUsL 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOKE, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


Extract FroM A_ LECTURE ON “FoopDS AND 
THEIR VALUES,” BY Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., 
&c.—“ If any motives—first, of due regard for health, 
and second, of getting full food-value for money ex- 
pended—can be said to weigh with us ia choosing 
our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s being the 
mest nutritious) should be made to replace tea and 
coff-e without hesitation. Cocoa is a food; tea and 
coffee are not foods. This is the whole science of 
the matter in a nutsheH, and he who runs may read 
the obvious moral of the story,” 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. De 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 8, 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17% 9%, 6d, 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
d tional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Olaret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OutsipEz Pacs, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Page £1010 0 
TIGL PAGS, csscovsccsscsesceossseseceses. OO e 
Quarter-Page...... 212 6 
Narrow Column 0 
Half-Column...... . 0 
Quarter-Column ........... coceceeees 6 
ComPANIES, 

Outside Page £1414 0 
Wuiside PAROS cccccscssssesesscessecsense ALS O 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad colamm 
half,width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 

14s. per inch, . 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week, 
13s.perinch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space 
Terms: net. 














JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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OWNEY AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION 

OF CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. 
NOTICE.—Owing to the strike at Messrs. Constable's (the 
Printers) the Volume of the set—CON CREGAN— 


announced for publication in December is delayed. 


MR, FITZGERALD MOLLOY’S NEW BOOK. 


HE ROMANCE OF THE IRISH STAGE. 


2 vols. with 2 Portraits, 21s, 
«fall of extraordinary episodes. Many parts are more curious than any 
romance.” Morning Post. 


STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES 


OF CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE. By Atbert SmitH. With a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author by Eomunp Yates, and 26 Etchings by John Leech 
from the Original Steel Plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MEMOIRS OF LORD EDWARD 


FITZGERALD. _ By Tuomas Moore. Kdited, and with many Sup- 
plementary Particulars, by Martin MacpermorrT. Crown 8vo, with a 
Photogravure Portrait, 6s. 

“One of the most fascinating biographies of the century.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


NEW FICTION. 
HIGH PLAY. By Grorce Manvitrte Fenn. 


63, 
“A brisk story.”—Academy, 


POOR LITTLE BELLA. By F. C. Puruirs. 
6s. 


“Mr, Philips’s story is archly humorous. The young lady’s narrative, re- 
lated by herself, is most amusing,.”—Scotsman, 


ANOTHER’S BURDEN. By James Payy, 


8s, 6d. 
“Mr. James Payn has the secret of never growing old, and the latest of a long 
and delightful series, *‘ Another’s Burden,’ is as fresh as the first volume he ever 
wrote.”—Standard, 


NINETY-EIGHT: a Romance of the Irish 


Rebellion. With 12 Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. 68, 
“Told with great power and spirit.”—Spectator. 


TALES OF THE ROCK. By Mrs. Anperson. 


$s. 6d, 
“Fresh and picturesque.”’— Queen, 


THE AMAZING JUDGMENT. By E. Puu- 


Lips OPPENHEIM. ls, 
“ A fascinating story.’’—Academy, 





TWO NEW VOLUMES PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


STRONG MEN AND TRUE. By Mozrtey 


Roserts, 3s, 6d, 


MY SISTER BARBARA. By Lady Poorz. 


DOWNEY’S SIXPENNY LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


“SPLENDID SIXPENNYWORTHS.”—Black and White. 
The following Volumes are now ready :— 

ESMOND — OLIVER TWIST — THE ANTIQUARY — BASIL — THE 
O'DONOGHUE—JANE EYRE—CONTARINI FLEMING—ORMOND—LAST 
DAYS OF POMPEII-CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE—VIOAR OF WAKEFIELD 
— FRANKENSTEIN —THE CCLLEGIANS—MIDSHIPMAN EASY — THE 
EPICUREAN — TORLOGH O'BRIEN — RORY O’MORE — HAJJI BABA — 
O’DONNKL—DIGBY GRAND. 


“Among cheap editions it is a long time since one has seen by anything so 
wholly deserving of praise.”—Graphic, _— . 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


THE LIFE OF SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES 


Founder of Singapore and the Zoo, 
BY 


DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, 
Author of “The History of China,” “The Life of Gordon,” &e. 
1 vol, royal 8vo, gilt, with Photogravure, Full-page Illustrations, 
and Maps. 
Price ONE GUINEA net. 


“An excellent biography— 
i y—an even better performance, by the way, than the 
same author’s ‘ Life of Gordon,’ "—Daily News. , ™ 





Lonpon: 


HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 


ee 


9 GUINEA PALESTINE AND EGYPT CRUISE. 


th Extended Cruises, including Athens, Constantinople, Smyrna, &c., on 
eS.Y. “Midnight Sun,” 3188 tons, electric light, excellent cuisine, accom- 
Panied by Mr. Perowne, December 22nd, January 2lst, February 18th, 
qicronens : Sir Arthur Arnold, Sir Lambert Playfair, the Vice-Chancellor of 

niversity of Cambridge, Dean Forrest, Canon Tristram, Professor Sayce, 
and Professor Ramsay 


Full particulars, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W, 








ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


By GEORGE LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A., 
Statistical Officer of the London County Council. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 


OUR TROUBLES IN POONA 


AND THE DECCAN. By Artuur Travers CRAWFORD, 
C.M.G., late Commissioner of Poonah. Fully Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, 14s. 


RICHARD BAIRD SMITH. The 
Leader of the Delhi Heroes in 1857. By Colonel H. M. 
Visart, R.E. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“ A very valuable book.” —Times. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. 


Now Edition, Revised and brought up to date. By the Right 
Hon. Grorazs N. Curzon, M.P. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE INVASION OF INDIA BY 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. Revised Edition, Illustrated. 
By J. W. McCrinptz. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 103. 6d. net. 


THE PREACHING OF ISLAM. 
By T. W. Arnotp, B.A. With 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 

“There has been no English book on Mahometanism printed 

since the well-known Dictionary, that is so informing and 
suggestive as this of Mr, Arnold’s.”—Manchester Guardian, 


THE POPULAR RELIGION AND 
FOLK-LORE OF NORTHERN INDIA. By Wittiam 
Crooke. With numerous Full-page Plates, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
21s. net. 

“ The book is in every respect an admirable one, full of insight 
and knowledge at first hand.’’—Times. 


BERNIER’S TRAVELS IN THE 
gre i EMPIRE. New Edition, crown 8vo, pp. liv. + 500, 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE 
LAFAYETTES. By Epirs Sicuzetnt. Demy 8vo, lis. net. 
“ She has treated a mass of material with rare judgment.” 
—Pall Mall Guzetle. 
“ Miss Sichell’s introduction is one of the best and truest pieces 
of writing we have met for a long while.”—Spectator. 


THE PUPILS OF PETER THE 


GREAT. By J. Nisszt Barn. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt. 15s. net. 


A HOUSEFUL OF REBELS: a 


Fairy-Tale. By Watrer C. Ruoapes. Illustrated by Patten 
Wilson. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE LAUGHTER OF PETERKIN. 


By Fiona Macteop. Illustrated by Sunderland Rollinson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
“ Of all the story-books for the d:light and instruction of young 
readers this season, there is none to surpass *‘ The Laughter of 
Peterkin.””—Pall Muli Gazette. 


THE KING’S STORY BOOK: 


being Historical Stories Collected in Illustration of the 
Reigns of the English Monarchs, Edited by G. Laurencn 
Gomme. Illustrated, 6s. 
“A better or more handsome gift-book for boys or girl could 
not be desired.” — Westminster Gazette. 


MEDALS AND DECORATIONS OF 
THE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY. By Joun Horstry 
Mayo. Profusely Illustrated with Coloured and other 


Plates, 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth gilt, £3 3s. net. 





WESTMINSTER, 
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| BLACKIE AND SON’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS 





BY G. A. HENTY. 


WITH FREDERICK THE GREAT: a Tale of the 


Seven Years’ War. With 12 Page Illustrations by Wal Paget, and Maps. Orown 8vo, cloth elegant, 


olivine edges, 6s. 


“4 vivid, picturesque, and moving story.”—Daily Telegraph. 


WITH MOORE AT CORUNNA. With 12 Page 


Illustrations by Wal Paget. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
“ This is a very spirited story, well worthy to be ranked with the best of Mr. Henty’s work.” —Spectator. 


A MARCH ON LONDON: being a Story of Wat 


Tyler’s Insurrection, With 8 Page Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 


olivine edges, 5s. 


«¢ The exciting episodes of a picturesque period lose nothing in the narration, and are full of an 


— Word. 





BY A. J. OHURCE. 


LORDS OF THE WORLD: a 


Tale of the Fall of Carthage and Corinth. With 

12 Page Illustrations by Ralph Peacock.- Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“*The volume is an ideal Christmas present for 

boys, and may teach a great deal in a very agreeable 
way to many of their elders.” —Record, 


BY HERBERT HAYENS. 


PARIS AT BAY: a Story of 


the Siege and the Commune, With 8 Page Illus- 
* trations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 
“A capital story of the siege and the Commune.” 


—iimes. 
‘© Will be much appreciated by boys. It is full of 
adventures.” —Athenzum, 


BY GORDON STABLES. 


THE NAVAL CADET: a 


Story of Adventure on Land and Sea. With 6 
Page Illustrations by William Rainey, R.I. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 
“A lively, apietied story of adventure upon land 
and sea,”— World, 
*‘One of those dashing stories of adventure in 
which this author delights.”—Graphic. 


BY EDGAR PICKERING. 


A STOUT ENGLISH BOW- 


MAN: being a Story of Chivalry in the Days 
of Henry 111. With 6 Page Illustrations by W. 
S. Stacey. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s, 6d. 
“The story sffords a good picture of the times, 
and is full of interest and adventure.”—Standard. 
‘There is something unusually attractive about 
Mr. Edgar Pickering’s style, and his story has only 
to be read to be thoroughly enjoyed.”’— World, 





BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 


THE GOLDEN GALLEON: 


being a Narrative of the Adventures of Master 
Gilbert Oglander, and of how in the year 1591 he 
Fought under the gallant Sir Richard Grenville 
in the great Sea Ficht off Flores on board Her 
Majesty’s Ship ‘“‘The Revenge.” With 8 Page 
Illustrations by William Rainey, R.I. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 

“This well-constructed and lively historical 

romance.”—Spectator. 
“This attractive story.”—Daily Telegraph. 


BY KIRK MUNROE, 


WITH CROCKETT AND 


BOWIE: a Tale of Texas. With 8 Page Illus- 
trations by Victor Perard, Orown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


** This is in every sense one of the best books for 
boys that have been produced during the present 
publishing season.” —Spectator. 

“Mr. Munroe knows his ground well, and his book 
has a historical value, as well as a strong attraction 
as a atory.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


BY CHARLES W. WHISTLER. 


KING OLAF’S KINSMAN: 


a Story of the Last Saxon Struggle against the 
Danes in the Days of Ironside and Cnut. With 
6 Page Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. 
Crown 8ve, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 4s, 

** A capital picture of those rude times, and teems 
with life and incident, to say nothing of the care 
for historical accuracy.”—Graphic, 

‘A brightly written picture of the last Saxon 
struggle against the Danes.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 





FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
RED APPLE AND SILVER BELLS: a Book of 


Verse for Children of all Ages. By HamisH Henpry. Every page is decorated with charming 
Iilustrations by Alice B. Woodward, amounting in all to over 150. Square 8vo, cloth elegant, giit 


edges, 6s, 


**A book of verse which will assuredly delight all youngsters, and the illustrations reflect the utmost 
credit on the taste and inzenuity of Miss Alice Woodward.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ADVENTURES IN TOYLAND. By Epix Kiva 


Hatt. With 8 Page Pictures printed in Colour, and 70 Black-and-White Illustrations throughout the 
Text, by Alice B. Woodward. Crown 4to, decorated cloth boards, gilt edges, 53, 
** One of the funniest a3 well as one of the daintiest books of the season.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


JUST FORTY WINKS; or, The Droll Adventures of 


Davie Trot. By Hamish Henpry. With 70 humorous Illustrations by Gertrude M. Bradley. 


Square 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s. 


“« The illustrations are as delightful as the story itself.” — Westminster Budget. 
“Full of capital child's fun, and is delightfully illustrated by Miss Bradley.”—Black and White, 


BLACKIE’S HALF-CROWN SERIES. 


NEW VQLUMES.—Cloth elegant, 
| Illustrated. 


A DAUGHTER OF ERIN. By 


Viotxt G. Finny. 
NELL’S SCHOOLDAYS. By H.F. 
GETHEN. 


THE LUCK OF THE EARDLEYS. 


By Sueita E. Brarne, 


PICKED UP AT SEA. By J. ©. 


HUTCHESON. [New Edition. 
THE SEARCH FOR THETALISMAN. 
By Henxzy Fairs. [New Edition, 


BLACKIE’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES.—Cloth elegant, 
Illustrated. 


TOMMY THE ADVENTUROUS. 


By 8. E. CARTWRIGHT. 


|SOME OTHER CHILDREN. By 


H. F. Geruen, 


THAT MERRY CREW. By 


FLORENCE CoomBE, 





SIR WILFRID’S GRANDSON. By 


GERALDINE MOCKLER, 





Also NEW STORY BOOKS at 1s. 6d., 1s., 9d., and 6d. 





BLACKIE and SON’S New Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation, School 
Prizes, Rewards, ¥c., sent post-free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and 





SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


nea 


THOS. DE LA RUE & 00's List. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON wat 
NEW | EDITION. (23np), 86th Thowseee = Sy 
r ex’ ; 
los Fut gir, Pre Handa Pir 
WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. By “Cavenpisx,.” 


THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET 
NEW EDITION (9rx), cap. 8r0, cloth, gilt extry 
price 5s. Handsomely Printed in Red and Black 


PIQUET, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portland and Tarf Clu i in 
on the Game by <deranay Witt @ ‘treatise 








NEW EDITION (41x), cap. 8vo, cloth, g; 
G 1 , » gilt extra 
apes iy Enlarged and Revised throughout, 


ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Club:. wi 
on the Game by “ CAVENDISH.” With a Treatiss 


THE STANDARD WORD ON BILLIARDs 
SIXTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 64, 
BIL=zaRDS, By J. Bennett, Ex- 


Ubampion. Edited py ‘*Cavenpisy.” wij 
wards of 200 Illustrations, With up. 








FOURTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gi : 
price 5s. Handsomely Printed in Red ee 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS : AMER]. 
CaN LEADS and, THE UNBLOCKING Gaus, 


CARD GAMES by ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 
Price 6d. each, American Leads (8v0), POOKKT 
SERIES: Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; Leads. 
Rules for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand 
Piquet. Rubicon Beézique. Polish Bezique. 
Ecarté. Cribbage. Euchre. Imperial, Spoil. 
Five. Calabrasella, Sixty-Six, 











THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE, 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, price 16s, 


PATIENCE GAMES, WITH 
EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. | tii. 
trated with numerous Diagrams, By “Cavey. 
DISH.” Handsomely Printed in Red and Biack, 











THIRD EDITION, 8v0, cloth, gilt extra, price ls, 6d. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 


Adopted by the Portlaad and Tarf Clubs. With 
a Guide to the Game. By *‘Cavenpisx,” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3a, éd. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 


by J. L. Batpwin; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by JAMES CLAY. 





SIXTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 3s, 6d. 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By 
Dr. Pour, F.R.S. An Kssay on the Scientitic 
and Inreliectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 





THIRD EDITION, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price ls, 6d. 


BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Clabs ; and a truide to tue 
Game, by “ Boaz.” 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARI&s, PuRT- 
ABLE DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1498, 
in great variety, may now be bad of all Book- 
sellers and Stationers. Also, “FING+h,” 
“THUMB,” and “ PALM ”-SHAPED DIARIES, 
in neat cases. Wholesale only of the Pub.isher-. 





THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., Limited, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 








Now ready, cloth 8vo, price 4s. 
VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. By 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR, price 10s. 
Second Thousand, 


PRINCIPLES OF S0CI0- 


LOGY. Volume III. 





Loxspoy: WILLIAMS anp NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, W.O. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 385 pp., price 78. 64. 


RAMBLES ROUND MY LIFE: a 
Autoliography (1819-96), By Newron OnosLashy 
Author of “Apparitions: an Essay, ~ Pith, 
“The New Principia,” &, With Portrait. 

“Tam to discourse wonders, Iwill tell you every- 
thing, right as it fell out.”—Shakspere. 
London : 
E. W. ALLEN, 4 Ave Maria Lane. 
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wM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
CHRISTMAS LIST. 





BEATRICE HARRADEN’S OHRISTMAS STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


NTOLD TALES OF THE PAST. 


qrick HarrapeN. With 40 Drawings by H, R. Millar. In hand- 
By Bovinding, square 8v0, gilt top, 6s. 


DARIEL: a Romance of Surrey. By R. D. 
Biackmore, Author of *‘ Lorna Doone,” “ The Maid of Sker.” Illustra ted, 
crown 8y0, 68. 

READY ON MONDAY. THIRD EDITION. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND BIS 


NS: their Magazine and Friends. By Mrs, O.irHant. Vols. I. and II. 
rh 4 Portraits, demy 8vo, £2 2s, 


THE JUBILEE BOOK OF CRICKET 


By K, 8, RaNJITSINHSI. With 107 Full-page Illustrations. 

In Edition de Luxe (only 350 Copies printed), £5 5s. net. 
Three <Cricketers’ Presentation Edition, medium 8vo, 25s, net. 
Editions. ( Public Schools Edition, large crown vo, 6s. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


PEACE WITH HONOUR. By Sypyey 


0, Gxer, Author of “ An Uncrowned King,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WILD TRAITS IN TAME 


ANIMALS. Being Some Familiar Studies in Evolution. By Louis Rosin- 
son, M.D. With Illustrations by Stephen T. Dadd. Small demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
net, 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S 


FEMALE CHARACTERS. By Hruena Favcir (Lady Martin). Dedicated 
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